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F the floor space of the bathroom you are planning is 
limited, it is essential to know how and where to 
select plumbing fixtures giving maximum conveni- 

ence in minimum space. Small area need not prevent 
you from having every fixture you require in any ware 
you wish, from the least costly to the highest priced. 

The great variety of Mott’s built-in baths, lavatories, closets, etc., 
makes it easy for you to secure a harmony of design without sacrificing 
comfort or wasting room. 

As the output of our works includes high-grade enamel ware as well 
as Imperial Solid Porcelain and Vitreous Ware, it is possible to equip 
your Mott bathroom at a cost ranging from $74. to $3,000. 

Send for Mott’s Bathroom Book to use in consultation with your 
architect. Mailed on receipt of 6c to cover postage. 


MOTTS PLUMBING 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1914 
Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York Works at Trenton, N. J. 
BRANCHES : 
Philadelphia Detroit Denver San Francisco 


Washington St. Louis 
Salt Lake City 


107 Union Trust Building, Winnipeg 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Boston Chicago 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Cleveland Atlanta 
Seattle Portland (Ore.) 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, 
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g Wewish to ca!l your particular attention 
at this time of year to our cottage furniture, 
suitable for shore and country homes. 

G In simplicity, construction, finish and 
moderate cost, it is the most appropriate 


selection for homes 
of good taste and 
refinement. 

@ It is no exagger- 
ation to state that 
Leavens Cottage 
Furniture is a distinct 
type, recognized at 
once and appreciated 
by the discriminating. 
@ We have an un- 
limited stock to select 
from and in addition, you have the choice 
of a large variety of finishes to conform to 
the individual taste or harmonize with the 
interior surroundings. We also furnish 
unfinished. 
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Q Shipments carefully made, insuring safe 
delivery. Send for complete set No. 2, 
of over 200 illustrations and color chart. 
You will find possibilities and suggestions 
for every room in your house. 
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Advertising is News 


your beneft.and betterment? 











OU read the editorials, the news items and the stories of the day to store your mind 
and give you food for thought and conversation. Is it not of equal importance that 
you should read the advertising which shows the way to more comfortable living 

and more economical buying of the things you must have and teaches you of new con- 

trivances and inventions which add to the joy of living? 
value of advertising which tells of things that inventive minds have actually produced for 

See advertising in its right light and you will realize that 


our advertisers should command your interest as much as our editors. 


Who can deny the real news 

















The Advertising Manager 


Beautifies 
and Protects 
Your Grounds 


An unlimited range of designs to suit 
any purse or purpose—to harmonize with 
any house, garden or grounds. Cost least, 
look best, last longest. Entrance gates a 
specialty. Catalog on request. 

Address Dept. C. 


Works Co., Cincinnati, O. 








Stewart Iron 
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THE VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT IDEA 


By WALTER A. DYER 


HE notion persists in some quarters that the love of 

beauty is an effeminate quality, a characteristic of an ef- 
fete civilization. There is a superstition, difficult to eradi- 
cate, that beauty is essentially a soft, enervating attribute and 
that our modern social problems call for robust efficiency and 
the elimination of the embellishments of life as of no utili- 
tarian value. 

This belief, which refuses to recognize the innate vitality 
of beauty as a principle, and which holds a factory chimney 
in higher esteem than a poplar tree, has been effectively re- 
futed by the remarkable progress and unforeseen results of 
the village beautifying movement. Starting as an organized 
movement in Stockbridge, Mass., in 1853, it spread over the 
Eastern States and has, within the past twenty years, marched 
straight across the country, finding expression in towns and 
villages on the Pacific Coast, in the South and in the Middle 
West. 

Born of a desire to improve external appearances, the move- 
ment has developed naturally and inevitably until the term 
“village improvement” is now generally understood to include 
all manner of community betterment efforts—social, moral, 
economic, educational. At the foundation of an important and 
vital movement, in short, is to be found a normal, human need 
for beauty. 

The first activities in the movement and in its local mani- 
festations as well, invariably center about the planting of trees 
and shrubs and flowers, the making of parks and the tidying 
up of streets. The village does precisely what the house- 
keeper does when she cleans her house, puts her plants in her 
windows, hangs her curtains and pictures and plants her gar- 
den. It makes a better place for normal human beings to live 
in. 

VILLAGE PRIDE 

M EN and women begin to take pride in a beautiful village, 

and their community spirit and local patriotism are awak- 
ened. The other efforts to improve the conditions of commun- 
ity life follow naturally and logically—community recreation, 
better roads, better schools, law enforcement, business coop- 
eration, the public library and the modern social center idea. 
County organizations are formed to broaden and correlate the 
work, as in Massachusetts, Vermont and Ohio; great state uni- 
versities take up the task, as in Wisconsin and Illinois. And it 
has all arisen from the simple desire of a few private citizens 


to plant a few trees and add a touch of beauty to the commun-_ 


ity in which they dwell. 

President Eliot of Harvard once said, “I believe that if a 
test were made to determine the cities and towns most desir- 
able to live in, it would be found that they are those where the 
percentage of property exempt from taxation—parks lakes, 


rivers, schools, public buildings—is highest.” In such com- 
munities the love of beauty is manifest and the desire for 
other good things always follows it. Intemperance, immor- 
ality, ignorance and poverty do not thrive in such surroundings. 

To those who scoff at beauty it must sooner or later become 
evident that the ideal of beauty and the ideal of better living 
are inalienable. 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

| ba is evident to those who have studied the subject that the 

revival and development of cottage industries in this coun- 
try need to be placed on a commercial rather than a philan- 
thropic basis. In Great Britain the peasant mind is less inde- 
pendent than here and peasant activities thrive best under 
patronage, though even there, notably in Donegal, Ireland, the 
commercially organized crafts have proved the most success- 
ful. 

In America the attempts of wealthy patrons to revive vil- 
lage industries have met with only partial success. On the 
other hand, such industries, on account of sharp competition, 
do not thrive except under direction. They need a standard of 
production and some form of cooperation in advertising and 
selling. 

Two institutions that are making a success of cottage in- 
dustries under philanthropic auspices, though on a business, 
rather than a charitable basis, are the Southern Industrial 
Educational Association, with headquarters at Washington, 
D.C., and Berea College, Ky. Both operate among the moun- 
tain whites of the South, where conditions are such as to jus- 
tify the intervention of philanthropic patronage. 

The Allanstand Cottage Industries, started near Asheville, 
N.C., and now conducted by the Southern Industrial Edu- 
cational Association, directs the work of women in the South- 
ern Appalachian Mountains and maintains a salesroom in 
Washington. The old arts of home spinning, weaving and 
dyeing have been revived and vegetable-dyed jeans, linsey, 
coverlets, rugs, pillow covers, curtains, etc., are made, as well 
as mountain baskets, wood work and shuck hats, and they 
find a ready market. A room at the White House has been 
furnished with this mountain handiwork, including blue-and- 
white homespun fabrics woven by Mrs. Elmeda Walker of 
Paint Creek, Tenn., and a blue-and-white jute rug, woven by 
Mrs. Finley Mast of Valle Crucis, N.C. 

The excellence of the material and the craftsmanship of 
such products can hardly be duplicated by a factory and there 
is a powerful appeal to the imagination in this pioneer idea of 
raising one’s own cotton, flax and wool, making one’s own 
dyestuffs, spinning the yarn and weaving the old Colonial 
patterns. It is a modern revival of the spirit of Ruskin and 


Morris. 


Copyright, 1914, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
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The Home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Upton 
By GISELLE D’UNGER 


HIE conservation of the beauties of 

nature, relative to our national 
parks, is engaging the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the American people, hence, 
the efforts of the individual who has 
successfully, for years, developed the 
private estate from an inherent love of 
trees, hedges and all that represents land- 
scape artistry from nature’s viewpoint, 
should be acclaimed. Nearly a hundred 
years ago, Illinois was unknown except 
as a dense forest peopled with redskins, 
but the forethought of a Scot, a lover of 
trees, produced the nucleus of a small es- 
tate of five acres, which has been so well 
preserved and developed until it is the 
Mecca of botanists and arboriculturists 
from many lands, for here are found 
choice and rare varieties of trees and 
shrubs grown through seventy-five years 
until they have become universally dis- 
cussed. 

These five acres were so well arranged 
by this far-seeing Scot that they assume 
the dignity of twenty acres, which is 
further enhanced by the picturesque In- 
dian Trail to the north, a deep ravine, 
through which a stream of water flows in 
season, on whose banks stand tall senti- 
nels under which the red men placed 
their tepees and drank from the spring, 
Wapinipi (White Water), to which they 
had traveled from the lowlands, or 
“flats.” 

Originally a nursery, Larchmere, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Up- 








The Blue Spruce 





The exterior shows a pleasant Gothic feeling 
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ton, thirty-five miles west and north from 
Chicago, possesses an historic interest 
that is fascinating aside from the won- 
derfully attractive settings of trees and 
shrubs. But a short distance from Lake 
Michigan, possibly twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred feet, through which Sheridan Road 
was cut, which forms the eastern bound- 
ary line of the estate, the mammoth trees 
and hedges, so well preserved by the 
present owners, obscure the beautiful old 
home, to an extent, which is equally as 
old as the trees. As an architectural 
feature, the Queen Anne dwelling is 
most picturesque with its east and south 
elevations, eighty feet in length, small 
diamond-paned windows, French in char- 
acter, Gothic gables, with hand-wrought 
design of the cornices—also a feature of 
the balustrade, and an interior corres- 
pondingly as picturesque. In all seasons, 
the simplicity of the quaint architecture, 
responds to the effects of the foliage, 
snow-laden or budding branches. This 
counterpart of an English cottage, built 
over seventy years ago of brick and 
trimmed with white, charms the observer 
as the shadows form and lengthen, show- 
ing the traceries of the overhanging 
tranchés of trees eighty feet in spread, 
or as the moonlight slowly transforms it 
with a magic that painter has never 
equaled. 

The view of the lake from the house 
through the larch trees, that include the 
Japanese and European larch, which 
have grown to such great proportions, is 
one of great beauty. The variety of 
trees is astonishing, among which is the 
little “Quaker Lady,” a beech, which the 
Master Corot would always have in- 
cluded in his painted dreams, as he has 
with the bent example so familiar, had 
his eyes rested on the lovely, almost 
evanescent gray tones which the little 
tree so graciously features for human- 
kind. It is sixty years old, but as delicate 
as a Botticelli maid. 

The Blue Spruce, or Colorado Spruce, 
is the original tree brought from the En- 
galmann Canon, and through the skilful 
attention of the lady of ‘the manor, this 
tree has been miraculously preserved, 
for Mrs. Upton is a student of sylvar 


culture, an expert tree surgeon and adds 


the birthright of inheritance of love of 
trees and skill in treatment, as her an- 


-cestors were famous in this line, having 


most excellent landscape effects on their 
estates. The Blue Spruce contributes its 
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rare tonal quality to the general color 
scheme in which the varied greens of 
Norway spruce, the gold of the Arbor 
Vite, the Hemlocks, the commanding 
Magnolia Speciosa across the drive on 
the south, which throws a witchery over 
the facade of the house, with its droop- 
ing branches, a spread of eighty feet, or 
more. The Japanese Catalpa, the Eng- 
lish art leaf Alder, the Acacia, the Elms, 
including the peculiar Camperdown Elm, 
on the east side, the Kentucky coffee 
trees, the Norway Maple, the Weir cut- 
leaf Maple, the willow laurel leaf, three 
fine specimens of the Japanese Ginkgo, 
many varieties of maple, the linden and 
every shrub worth while, form an en- 
semble of color which is most artistic, in- 
spiring and distinctive. The Scot built 
for the future and more acceptably than 
the formal-garden enthusiast. 

Hedges of great height, twenty and 
thirty feet, and many feet thick, are ob- 
served on the west and again the rarity 
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“The Quaker Lady’’—the birch tree 


of selection and preservation is apparent 
as distinguished experts state. Rarely 
does landscape architecture achieve such 
distinction as this small area of land has 
developed. 

Silvery blue sheen, an iridescent effect 
under certain lights and soft tones of 
grays and greens with high lights of deli- 
cate, or stronger coloring, form a decor- 
ative effect which is unusual. Not a 
plebian tree is included in the grouping 
of these rare specimens; for the witch 
hazel, reversing nature, in that it blooms 
when its leaves are gone, bearing tiny 
seed vessels which, when brought to the 
fire, open and shoot out tiny pistils with 
an explosion, and the little cones and 
needles which are on view “when the 
purple plumelets” appear in the spring, 
are equally convincing that they, too, are 
in select company. There is a fringe of 
white pines along the historic ravine, to 
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December trees 


which the guests of Larchmere are at- 
tracted, where masses of evergreens form 
a setting here, as of the whole place, 
which include seventy-five varieties. 
While Larchmere is vividly pictur- 
esque and poetic at all times, there is a 
community of squirrels, rabbits and birds 
which is of equal interest and impor- 
tance. Color and song are features of 
Larchmere conjointly, as the hermit 
thrush, the crimson-breasted grosebeak, 
flickers, waxwings, robins, catbirds, 


downy woodpeckers and other native 
birds, are ever present in abundance, for 


their thoughtful hostess places suet trees, 
bird baths and spikenard to allure and 
retain them. Wild grapes, the elder and 
different shrubs grow luxuriantly also, 
so these feathered visitors, native and 
migratory, appear annually. Such enor- 
mous spreads of eighty feet are seldom 
known on private grounds, but an intel- 
ligent and loving treatment has practi- 
cally proved that the amateur, fortified 
with a sincere and genuine desire to un- 
derstand tree culture, can be successful 
in theory and practice. May Larchmere 
prove an inspiration to others. 





‘‘Larchmere”’ 


from the approach 











FORMING A VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 


By GEORGIANA BOWEN WITHINGTON 


HERE is in Rhode Island a little 

town which was once called the “Gar- 
den of the Pilgrims.” Until a quarter of 
a century ago its farms had hardly 
changed hands since the early settlement, 
but had passed from father to son when 
the former was carried to rest in the old 
burial-ground beside Captain Benjamin 
Church, the Indian fighter, and Betty 
Alden, the first white woman-child born 
in New England. Even now the nearest 
steam road is eleven miles away and the 
trolley-line is a good ten miles off. 

Yet the town is very much alive and it 
was to help it to develop along the lines 
so.carefully drawn by the wise first set- 
tlers that it was recently proposed to 
form a village improvement society. 

It was important that such a society 
should not be considered a charity, but 
rather an effort to stimulate the people to 
get for themselves the good things of life 
and above all to furnish such opportuni- 
ties for their children as should prevent 
them from rushing cityward as soon as 
the apron-strings were broken, or untied. 
It was decided, therefore, to send a list 
of subjects to the residents in order to 
discover the tendency of public senti- 
ment. After consultation with some of 
the leading citizens, the following list was 
printed and sent broadcast ; dropped into 
the post-boxes, distributed in the 
churches, at the Grange, the Golf Club 
and placed on the counter of the store. 

“VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 
I. Schools, 
II. Roads. 
III. Library. 
IV. Reading-room. 


V. Trees. 

VI. Pests. 
Flies. 
Caterpillars. 
Insects. 


Rats and mice. 


VII. Trained nurse. 
Infirmary. 
Care of infants. 
VIII. Milk. 


IX. Poultry. 
X. Fertilizers. 


XI. Laundry. 
XII. Boy-scouts. 
XIII. Camp-fire girls. 
”. First Aid. 


XIV. 
XV. Gardens. 


XVI. Lighting of Roads. 
XVII. Amusements. 
Lectures. 
Moving pictures. 
Gymnastics. 


Music. 
Concerts. 
Chorus. 
Orchestra. 

Dancing. 

Theatricals. 

Outdoor sports. 
Baseball. 
Basket-ball. 
Football. 
Track. 
Archery. 

Indoor games. 

“Please put a cross (X) against the 
subjects that interest you, sign your name 
and mail to the secretary. 

“Suggestions invited.” 

The returns and the suggestions were 
encouraging. The mothers demanded 
better schools, the farmers wanted im- 
proved roads and more light on them at 
night, the boys longed for a gymnasium 
and the girls asked for a cooking class. 
One suggested a horse-trough in the 
village; some put crosses against nearly 
all the subjects named and expressed a 
desire for “all these good things.” 

Ten replies were hoped for, but more 
than sixty came! 

A group of women discussed ways and 
means over the teacups; the clergymen, 
the physician and others were asked for 
advice and then a general call was issued 
for a meeting to be held at the house of 
a public-spirited citizen of prominence. 

Here the society was organized and 
named and committees were formed and 
requested to report at a future meeting at 
the same place. 

Perhaps the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-laws and the Committee on 
Committees were the most important of 
those formed. The duty of the latter 
was to take the names of those who had 
marked and returned the circulars and to 
ask them to serve on permanent com- 
mittees to work for the objects for which 
they had expressed an interest. 

In order to secure a large membership 
list, all interested in the welfare of the 
town were declared eligible. The annual 
fee was placed at twenty-five cents, but 
subscription papers were circulated. 

The officers were chosen to represent 
as many interests as possible in order to 
eliminate class feeling and sect prejudice. 

The motto chosen was: 

“He only fails who hath not striven.” 

A bulletin board, made by a carpenter 
member and lettered by a young mechan- 
ical engineer, was placed, by the courtesy 
of the proprietor, at the door of the store. 
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His daughter kindly consented to receive 
and display thereon announcements of 
meetings and other written or printed 
items of general interest. 

At the request of the Village Improve- 
ment Society the Town Council opened 
the Town Hall to the men and boys and 
a club was formed for games and read- 
ing. At first boxing was the chief inter- 
est, but this gave place later to basket- 
ball. The V. I. S. gave tables and chairs 
and, in the beginning, paid for lighting 
and heating the hall. 

The Grange has kindly opened its 
doors on Saturday mornings to a sewing 
class for girls. The V.I.S. pays for the 
heating of the room and its members 
are volunteer (and unpaid) teachers, 
Through the kindness of these teachers a 
Christmas tree was given the children. 

These are the chief activities of the so- 
ciety, but there are committees working 
upon road-lighting, schools, roads, pests, 
gardens, and a generous citizen, whose 
ancestral roots are deeply fastened in the 
community, has just given a sightly lot to 
the town for a library and it is hoped 
that the building will be planned on lines 
in keeping with the colonial history of 
the village and that the new school- 
house, which must soon follow, shall 
have as harmonious a style of architec- 
ture. ; 

With such an historic background, 
what a chance there is for a pageant! 
Before this can become an accomplished 
fact the people must learn to work to- 
gether, so it is proposed first to have a 
Children’s Parade with prizes for the 
various classes. Picture to your imag- 
ination donkey-carts, pony carriages, ex- 
press wagons, perambulators, gigs, tri- 
cycles and wheelbarrows, gay with 
boughs and ribbons and interspersed with 
groups of Fower Girls, Boy Scouts and 
Indians. How the bright colors will de- 
light the eyes of the Azorians who have 
come to live among us and whom we 
have learned to love and depend upon. 

The V. I. S. will not rest content until 
it has secured for this town a resident, 
well-trained dentist and a nurse who 
shall have the oversight of the school- 
children, 

Headquarters have not yet been se- 
cured for the V. I. S., but we are hoping 
for committee-rooms and for a woman’s 
exchange. There are still those who 
understand the receipts of our grand- 
mothers and they must be encouraged to 
impart their skill to the rising generation. 

“He only fails who hath not striven.” 



































A VIEW OF THE HUDSON, NEAR FISHKILL 
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‘‘The Rocks of the Seven Sisters” 
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OMING down from the north of 

England we made our first stop at 
Malvern, which lies among the hills of 
Worcestershire. From the summit of 
the high Malvern crests, the view ranges 
in a clear atmosphere over fifteen coun- 
ties, and from Worcester Beacon six bat- 
tlefields are to be seen, also the cathedrals 
of Gloucester, Hereford and Worcester. 

Little Malvern Priory of Norman in- 
terior, has some rich stained glass and 
miserere carvings, and in the peaceful 
cemetery, which lies on the sloping hill, 
rests the body of Jennie Lind. A head- 
stone marks her grave, on which is 
carved a laurel wreath around the sim- 


By IRENE T. COWLISHAW 


ple inscription: “Jennie Lind Gold- 
schmidt.” She passed her declining years 
at Malvern and sang in public for char- 
ity for the last time at the hall in the 
town. 

Our next stop was Worcester—the 
“Faithful City’—on the banks of the 
Severn. The cathedral is in form of a 
double cross with a central tower one 
hundred and ninety-three feet high, and 
contains many interesting relics and beau- 
tiful carvings and stained glass. 

A visit to the Royal Worcester China 
Works proved of much pleasure, espe- 
cially when the guide, who was showing 
us over, informed us that some cups and 
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The arches of Tintern Abbey 
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‘‘Symonds Yat”’ 


IN AUGUST 


saucers of exquisitely dainty workman- 
ship in heart-shaped form, were made for 
an American firm and used by Americans 
in betrothal instead of a ring. A group 
of English tourists, who were behind us, 
were heard to say sotto voce “How 
very droll, but one never knows what 
those Yankees will do.” 

A drive through lovely country 
brought us to Hereford, a quaint town 
with many an interest surrounding it, the 
birthplace of Nell Gwyn and Garrick. 

Reposing near the banks of the River 
Wye is the ancient Cathedral, lovely in 
proportions and fine stained glass, and 
rich in curiosities. The style of archi- 
tecture represents several periods be- 
ginning in the Thirteenth Century. 

Many tombs adorn its walls, the finest 
is that of St. D’Aquablanca, and among 
others the mail-clad Knights Templars 
treading down wild beasts. 

The real journey of the Wye Valley 
and River began at Ross, where we 
paused only long enough to admire the 
many fine qualities of the “Man of 
Ross, and proceeded to the boatland- 
ing. Here we were fairly besieged by 
boatmen, one clamoring over the other 
for our patronage. We insisted upon ma- 
king our own choice, which proved a 
wise one, the boat and oarsman being of 
the safest and best. 

The Wye is navigable only by row- 
boats, owing to the frequent rapids, and 
only men who know well its treacherous 
places dare attempt to steer through 
them. 

The river winds with many a pictur- 

sque turn by abrupt cliffs, rich woods 
and fair meadows—then down the wild 
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rapids, when oars were held high and the 
swift current bore us on. Passing the 
hills of the “Seven Sisters” marked each 
with a square stone as though chiseled 
by the sculptor’s hand, catching glimpses 
of Wilton and Goodrich Castles where 
Wordsworth met with the gentle child of 
“We are Seven,” we reached the gorge of 
“Symonds Yat,” by calm pastures, with 
its groups of grazing sheep. Thus gently 
rowing on into the glow of the sunset and 
rising crescent moon, we thought of 
“Sunset and evening bell” 

for over the air came the sweet sounds of 
the vesper bell and then suddenly there 
towered before us a most wonderful 
vision of the severe, but splendid, beauty 
of Tintern Abbey. 

We left the boat at Tintern and parted 
with reluctance from our boatman, whose 
friendly interest as we passed along had 
added much to our pleasure and profit, as 
he seemed to hold the “open sesame” to 
many a place of interest not mentioned in 
the guide books. He would draw up to 
the bank and, assisting us to land, take us 
into some tower or quaint chapel, in 
which he felt great pride, for he loved 
this river and all its associations. 

With a cordiality expressed and genu- 
ine wish to meet again, gallantly holding 
his hat high above his head, the boat 
quietly drifted up the river and he passed 
into the shadows and out of our life. 

We settled down at a dear little inn 
called the “Rose and Crown,” the quaint 
swinging sign having attracted us. The 
name was illustrated in glowing colors— 
a red rose and golden crown, typical of 
the old English inn. 

As our little sitting-room windows 
commanded a view of the village street, 
as well as the river and Abbey, much 
amusement was afforded us in watching 
the men at the close of the day returning 
from their work, drop into the “Tap 
Room,” where, seated like “Knights of 
the Round Table” in the center of the 
room, they would take their beer or ale 
and tell of the day’s happenings. The 
mugs they used were of an old design, 
made of pewter and having glass bottoms. 
We tried to buy some but the good land- 
lady would part with but one, as a great 
expression of her regard, they had been 
an inheritance to her from some far back 
grandfather and were precious in her 
sight. 

We visited the Abbey often and at all 
times; in the noonday, with the flood of 
sun and bright skies, and in the soft and 
silvery light of the full moon and again 
with the canopy of brilliant stars form- 
ing its dome and roof, but in the twilight 
hour, when the shadows were more shad- 
owy than ever mystery seemed deepen- 
ing into greater myste’y that haunted 
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The exterior of Tintern Abbey 


it with the spirits of abbots and monks, 
softly chanting their vesper prayers, fill- 
ing almost with music its arches and fair- 
ly floating into the air from its ruined 
altars. And all so noble in its beauty that 
Wordsworth’s words came to one over 
and over, “Who comes not hither ne’er 
shall know how beautiful the world be- 
low.” 

We made many excursions to places of 
historical interest from Tintern. 

We found Monmouth a very ancient 
town famous for its battles and memories 
of Henry the Fifth. 

Not far from Monmouth is Raglan, 


where the castle is said to be in the best 
preservation of any ruin in England, in 
fact, I believe in the kingdom. It is of 
extreme beauty and vastness. The war- 
scarred towers covered with masses of 
ivy, grand in their picturesque setting, 
stand stolid and massive. We wandered 
for hours about its royal apartments of 
the Stuarts and great hall, all open to 
the sky and found the wall of a chapel. 
We left it with mingled feelings of sad- 
ness and romance and made our way 
back to Tintern just as the rising moon 
softened the hills and valleys. 

Roaming again for days over the 

















Chepstow Castle 
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peaceful land, we attended service on 
Sunday at the little church on the hill- 
side, where the service was held out in 
the churchyard with all the beauty of 
nature surrounding us, and the voice of 
the people raised in singing and worship- 
ing filled the air. 

Again in a boat, we followed the wind- 
ing river, passing the heights of Wynd- 
cliff and other places of interest until we 
brought up at the river town of Chep; 
stow, where ends the course of the tour 
of the Wye River and Valley. ; 

Chepstow Castle overhangs the river. 
I remember well the visit made there 
alone at the close of the day, it being my 
only chance of ‘seeing the castle, as we 
were hurrying on for the Continent the 
next day; and the others, having seen it, 
were doing other things. 

The keeper told me I would have only 
time to go around the walls as it was clos- 
ing time. Thinking it a simple thing to do 
I ascended the steps at the tower near 
the gate and came out on the open wall. 
The beauty of the view and the splendid 
old ruins caused me to linger and admire. 

















Tintern Village 


Wandering slowly on, until I came to an- 
other tower through which I must pass 
and climb dark stone steps, this gave me 


a start of fear and I realized I must 
hasten or be closed in. Never were walls 
so far around. I hurried on, fear drag- 
ging at my footsteps, on and on, round 
and round they wound, it seemed to me, 
then another tower through which again 
I must pass or retrace my steps, which 
would be impossible. Dark and gruesome 
it was indeed, but with a bold effort I en- 
tered, scrambled up the uneven steps, 
down the other side, through a small 
opening, but into the blessed light, and 
yet noend. Still proceeding with tremb- 
ling knees and wildly beating heart I 
arrived at the gate and shouted for the 
keeper, who came shambling and grumb- 
ling, having forgotten all about me, but 
never did jangling keys sound such music 
as those did to me, as I passed out of the 
gates into the town. 

In leaving all the wonders of beautiful 
architecture, hills and valleys and gar- 
dens of roses, roses, roses everywhere, 
we agreed that no greater beauty could 
be found than in the Valley of the Wye, 
where we had spent so happily many 
summer weeks. 

















HEREFORD CATHEDRAL ON THE BANKS OF THE WYE 
































MOUNT GULIAN, THE OLD MANOR HOUSE OF THE VER PLANCKS 


AN OLD HOMESTEAD ON THE HUDSON 


HE land on which Mount Gulian 

stands was bought from the Indians 
in 1683. The early settlers divided their 
property by stone walls which are stand- 
ing in part on the Ver Planck estate to- 
day. Mr. Ver Planck, the present owner, 
has many maps showing these divisions 
along the Hudson River, or Hudson’s 
River, as it was called for a century after 
its discovery. This land was first sur- 
veyed in 1689 by one John Holwell. On 
the original old map the Wappinger 
Creek is given and the distances are 
marked by drawings of the Indians’ wig- 
wams. Only one white man, Peche 
Duval, was living there at that time. 
Gulian Ver Planck and Francois Rom- 
bout, who were partners as fur traders in 
New York, originally bought the prop- 
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erty because they heard that in these 
parts beavers were plentiful. The In- 
dians were all friendly and were soon 
employed as trappers, and were allowed 
to retain their homes on the property. 
The land was subsequently surveyed in 
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March, 1834, and also at a later date. 

In 1740 a grandson of the purchaser, 
Gulian Ver Planck, built the original 
part of the house out of stone found on 
the place, and Daniel C. Ver Planck 
added to this at the time of the Louisiana 
purchase in 1804. 

Gulian C. Ver Planck was the son of 
Daniel C. Ver Planck and the great- 
grandson of the Gulian Ver Planck who 
built the homestead in 1740. He was 
born in a house on Wall Street, New 
York, that was afterward sold by his 
father, Daniel C. Ver Planck, to the Bank 
of the United States for a consideration 
of $40,000, which was paid in shares at 
par. The enemies of the Bank of the 
United States claimed it to be a political 
engine and the result was that when the 
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charter expired, President Jackson saw to it that it was not 
renewed and consequently it went into liquidation and the 
stock shrank in value entailing a heavy loss. The old building 
was then turned into an assay office and now stands opposite 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan’s banking office. On the rear of 
this property stood the old Ver Planck stable facing Pine 
Street. This small lot was sold by the family about twenty 
years ago at what was then a record price. Samuel Ver 
Planck was the original owner and builder of this Wall Street 
property. 

As the people grew more independent of the English rule 
they soon became more democratic and were annoyed by the 
names King, Queen and Crown, for streets, and, in conse- 
quence, these names were changed to Pine, Pearl and Liberty, 
respectively. It would seem curious to hear Pearl Street called 
Queen Street in this day and time. ‘This was one proof of 
their growing iridependence. 

The Ver Planck homestead is a two-mile drive from Fishkill 
Landing. Two large stone piers mark the entrance from the 
roadway to the 


having the two silver stars, signifying the rank of Major- 
general. General Brown was a great disciplinarian and was 
the first one to put our army in uniform. 

On the wall of the hall near the stairs is a framed mosaic 
of Vesuvius which was a gift to Gulian C. Ver Planck from 
Washington Irving. Under a portrait of General Armstrong, 
who was a close friend of General Brown, my hostess opened 
an old portfolio that disclosed many a hidden treasure. First, 
she showed me—and with natural pride—the original certifi- 
cate of commission, appointing Jacob Brown major-general of 
the United States Army, signed by James Madison, President 
of the United States, and dated Washington, D.C., twenty-fifth 
of January, 1814. Another certificate for the commission of 
lieutenant for Jacob Brown, the son of General Jacob Brown, 
was dated July, 1836, and was signed by Andrew Jackson in 
his own handwriting. Still another appointing Edmund Kirby, 
a grandson of General Brown, second lieutenant, was dated 
ninth of September, 1861, and was signed in the original by 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, and Simon 

Cameron, Secre- 





winding drive 
that leads to the 
house. A mag- 
nificent old oak 
stands guard at 
the entrance. 
The old, double, 
Dutch doors, with 
the original 
hinges, locks and 
knobs that have 
withstood the rav- 
ages of time and 
weather since 
1740, open into 
the old-fashioned 
hall which ex- 
tends __ straight 
through the house 
and leads to the 
veranda overlook- 
ing the river by a 
similar door. 

The hall is fur- 
nished in beauti- 








tary of War. An 
interesting differ- 
ence is decidedly 
noticeable in the 
wood cuts of the 
emblems of the 
French liberty 
cap, drums, etc., 
at the bottom; 
and the eagle at 
the top. Between 
those on the cer- 
tificate dated 

"4 i dk 7 1814 and those on 
Bee” . F oo = the certificates 
' 6 Aa ie dated 1836 and 
1861 the im- 
provement is in- 
teresting. 

An __ old-fash- 
ioned, open door- 
way leads from 
the hall to the 
library; a long 
room _ opening 








ful old Phyfe 


onto the Cincin- 


furniture which is The entrance to the old garden nati room and 


a copy of true 

Sheraton. The best way to distinguish the difference between 
Sheraton and Phyfe furniture is to feel for a brace under the 
seat of the chairs and the sofas. Phyfe could get the charm 
of line that the Sheraton furniture had but failed in the 
strength and for that reason the brace was necessary. When- 
ever you are in doubt to know the period of an old piece you 
can quickly settle the quandary by this simple test. 

In the hall is an old silver chest, the drawers of which were 
originally filled with table silver and the chest was filled with 
the larger pieces, the service, urns, six solid silver candlesticks, 
etc. Bayard Ver Planck has the mate to this chest at his place 
at Stony Kill, two miles distant. William Samuel Ver Planck 
built his house a mile from Mt. Gulian and named it New 
Place after Shakespeare’s home at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Above the old chest hangs a portrait of Governor De Witt 
Clinton, by Jarvis, and on the opposite wall is a fine old portrait 
of General Jacob Brown, also by Jarvis (1775-1828). The 
portrait of General Brown, Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Army during: the War of 1812, is taken in uniform, 


the dining-room 
with open doorways. Built-in bookcases filled with many 
interesting old editions and rare old volumes line the walls. 
Here are found Gulian C. Ver Planck’s ‘‘Shakespeare” 
in three large volumes copiously annotated. These books are 
a recognized authority on Shakespeare. Mr. Ver Planck 
went abroad and visited all the places mentioned in Shake- 
speare and had wood cuts made or selected of all these 
places to use as illustrations. The volumes were published by 
Harper Brothers in 1847, at a period when excellent wood 
cuts were made. Mr. Ver Planck was an accepted authority 
on Shakespeare, having studied his writings all his life. A set 
of these volumes is in the library of Shakespeare’s home, 
Stratford-on-Avon. Gulian C. Ver Planck married Mary 
Elizabeth Fenno, whom he took abroad on account of her 
health, but she soon began to fail and died in Paris and was 
buried in the Pére Lachaise cemetery. No member of the 
family ever goes to Paris without taking flowers to her resting 
place as a tribute of their love and admiration for the departed 
one. After Gulian’s death a miniature of her by Malbone was 
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found in a secret drawer of his secre- 
tary with a beautiful old rose diamond. 
The miniature is now one of the most 
valued possessions of the Ver Planck 
homestead. 

The doors in the library are of solid 
mahogany. Above one is a sketch from 
a portrait by Sully of Major-general 
Jacob Brown, issued by Congress in 
commemoration of his battles, Niagara, 
Erie and Chippewa. In this room the 
quaint old grandfather’s clock, which was 
General Brown’s, still ticks away the 
hours to the present generations of Ver 
Plancks, as it has to their forefathers 
for nearly a hundred years. On the wall 
is a portrait by Darby of William 
Everett, a cousin of General Brown’s, by 
whose invention it was made possible 
for the United States to lay the first 
Atlantic cable. Mrs. Ver Planck has a 
gold snuff-box that was presented to Mr. 
Everett by the city of New York, and a 
gold medal that was presented to him by 
the Chamber of Commerce, lauding him 
for so wonderful an invention. An old 
cabinet which belonged to Colonel Kirby 
contains a collection of fine old china, 
Crown Derby, Chinese and English 
Lowesloft, Chelsea, Royal Worcester, 
Spode, Leeds, etc. 

Quite the most interesting object in 
the library is a small chest embroidered 
in linen thread on sole leather. It is a 
beautiful little chest and is very quaint 
in design. It was brought to its present 
biding place from Mexico in 1848, by the 
present owner’s grandfather. A similar 
one to this is in the Cluny Musée in 
Paris. I completely lost my heart to it 
and was as excited about seeing the con- 
tents as my hostess was interested in 
showing them to me, so we both sat on 
the floor and she opened the chest with 
a small, handwrought key, and out came 
a queer-shaped little box containing the 
epaulets which had been worn in the 
Revolution by Ephraim Kirby, a member 
of the Cincinnati Society. These epau- 
lets were simply made. In an old bat- 
tered tin box were General Brown’s 
epaulets with the two silver stars signify- 
ing the rank of Major-general. These 
were more elaborate and had tarnished 
gold fringe. A smart tin box was opened 
next and out of it came the most beauti- 
ful epaulets with the bullion untarnished, 
heavy gold fringe and the silver eagle, as 
bright as when they were first worn by 
Colonel Kirby. The remaining set had 
been worn by Edmund Kirby of the Civil 
War, whose certificate of appointment, 
signed by Abraham Lincoln, I had al- 
ready seen in the interesting old port- 
folio. 

Another arched doorway leads to the 
dining-room which is in the new part of 


the house, but finished like the original 
building, with the deep-set windows and 
small glass panes, etc. There are nine 
portraits on the walls of the dining-room 
which represent members of the family 
from 1675-1913. The oldest one is 
Charles Crommelin, who was born in 
1655, taken with his children. The chil- 
dren are dressed just like the grown 
people, which was, I believe, the custom 
as late as 1800. There is a copy of Cop- 
ley’s portrait of Samuel Ver Planck and 
an original by Copley of Samuel’s son, 

















The peony garden 


Daniel Crommelin Ver Planck, taken 
with a squirrel. There is a copy of a 
painting by Huntington of Gulian Ver 
Planck, taken when he was but a young 
man, which was painted by Jarvis. Most 
of the remaining portraits were painted 
by the Rev. Henry Darby, Mrs. Ver 
Planck’s father, who came to live in this 
house in 1886. Soon after he arrived he 
discovered that a beautiful ceiling in the 
Cincinnati room had been covered and 
this he restored to its natural condition. 
The Cincinnati room is a square room 
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off the library with a marble mantel and 
fireplace. It is called the Cincinnati 
room because it was in this room that the 
Cincinnati Society was organized, while 
Baron von Steuben had his headquarters 
in this house. The walls of this room 
are of robin’s egg blue and are hung with 
the portraits and miniatures of the im- 
mediate family, most of which were 
painted by Darby. One of Mrs. Bache 
Bleecker (who was Miss Virginia Ver 
Planck) taken when a little girl, is very 
good. Another is of General Brown’s 
dear old Quaker mother and is dated 
1751. In this room is some rare old fur- 
niture which was brought over by Judith 
Crommelin in 1760 with her wonderful 
dowry. Two beautiful Chippendale 
chairs and the quaintest, dearest real 
Chippendale sofa that I would give the 
world to possess! 

The library also opens onto the draw- 
ing-room, 34 x 24 feet, which was built, 
curiously enough, with a false mahogany 
door and window made of looking-glass. 
This room is seldom used except for for- 
mal entertaining. 

On the other side of the hall is the 
south parlor where hangs a large paint- 
ing of President Monroe and a portrait 
of Santa Ana of Mexico, dated 1848, 
which was brought from Mexico by Mrs. 
Ver Planck’s grandfather, Colonel Ed- 
mund Kirby. In this room is hung a 
portrait of General von Steuben, copied 
from the original which hangs in Inde- 
pendence Hall. Baron von Steuben was 
Washington’s right-hand man. He came 
over in 1776 to cast his lot with the 
Americans. New York made him a 
grant of land in the central part of the 
state. He was a veteran German officer 
and was the first one to instruct the 
American troops in the tactics used in 
Europe. mn 

During the war Baron von Steuben 
made the Ver Planck homestead his 
headquarters and lived in the house for 
many months. It was while he was sta- 
tioned here that the Cincinnati Society 
was convened. The Society of Cincin- 
nati was originally drawn together for 
the mutual protection of officers and 
their families who felt that they had been 
insufficiently paid and had not had proper 
consideration shown them by Congress. 
At the conclusion of the war they re- 
solved to retire to their farms and origi- 
nal vocations after the example of the 
great Cincinnatus. Another picture of 
note in this room is Sir Benjamin West’s 
study, painted on copper, of his cele- 
brated picture of the death of General 
Wolfe before Quebec. The large pic- 
ture is now in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, D.C., and engravings of it are found 
everywhere. This study was siven by 
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Baron von Steuben to General Brown 
and by marriage it was brought back to 
the Ver Planck homestead. 

Mr. Ver Planck’s study adjoins the 
south parlor and commands a superb 
view of the Hudson River and surround- 
ing country. Built-in bookcases hold 
many valuable old volumes and historical 
editions and many interesting old docu- 
ments. Under a photograph of Lincoln 
is a request in Lincoln’s own handwriting 
reading, “Will the  surgeon-general 
please send me the name of a hospital in 
which there is a vacancy to which I could 
appoint a chaplain,” signed, Abraham 
Lincoln. Mr. Ver Planck unrolled for 
my inspection, one after another of old 
parchment grants and partition deeds 
and curious old maps, some of which 
were over two hundred years old. These 
parchment grants were indented on the 
edges, the owner had one and the pur- 
chaser had the other, which fitted the 
indentures of the original, and in this 
way proved its authenticity. The sig- 
natures were on separate pieces of parch- 
ment and were all attached with seals. 
One was sealed with the seal of the col- 
ony of New York, with the lion and the 
unicorn on one side and the colonists on 
the other and was drawn up at the time 
of Queen Anne, directing the sheriff to 
appoint twelve men to partition the land 
among the heirs of the three original 
owners of the land contained in the grant 
of James II already mentioned. The 
Ver Planck share originally consisted of 
40,000 acres and had it been England in- 
stead of America, it would have been in 
tact today. A pity it is too, for what a 
superb estate it would be! 

The garden is at the south end of the 
house and overlooks the river. The 
beautiful old garden was originally laid 
out and planned in 1804, and the original 
plan has been carefully preserved and 
improved by the subsequent owners. 
The shrubs and trees at the outer edge 
and the box hedges outlining the flower 
beds are over a hundred years old. This 
old garden is most restful and beautiful. 
Mrs. Ver Planck is an authority on flow- 
ers and shrubs and spends many hours 
of each day working with her own hands 
in her much-prized garden. She has 
written a book on the garden, which is a 
helpful guide to amateurs and an assist- 
ance to many an old hand. There are 
paths between the beds of old-fashioned 
flowers and a quaint sun-dial and an in- 
vitingly shady arbor hung with luscious 
grapes, at the south end. Two roughly 
laid paths lead over the slope to the nat- 
ural woods with two brooks and a cool 
spring. Here the fine old trees are over- 
run with Virginia Creeper. There are 
many varieties of ferns, a tangle of blos- 

















The garden path 


and the 
honey- 


soming shrubs and_ berries 
ground covered with myrtle, 
suckle and wild violets. 

Through the wood we come to an open 
field that lies quite high, overlooking the 
river. This open space is thickly wooded 
on three sides and overlooks the Skunni- 
munk Mount, twenty-five miles away, 
across the Newburg Bay. 

It has been called for ages the Spook 
Field and to the present time and genera- 
tion one feels the influence of the old 
theory that the field is haunted and it is 
with a certain feeling of trepidation that 
one wanders there at nightfall. 

There are two versions. One that the 
spook is the ghost of an Indian who was 
shot by Hendrick Hudson. Hudson 
landed on this point when he first dis- 
covered the Hudson River. The log of 
the Half Moon shows that Indians were 
constantly boarding the Half Moon to 





The tablet placed by the Colonial Dames 


exchange presents with Hudson, but 
after a while Hudson’s men grew sus- 
picious of the Indians and finally one, 
who was lurking about in a canoe, was 
shot by one of Hudson’s men and it is 
believed that it is his spook that now 
haunts the field at twilight. Robert Weir 
was a personal friend of the present own- 
ers grandfather and Mr. Weir painted 
a famous painting of Hendrick Hudson 
landing at Mt. Gulian in 1609. The 
painting represents the Half Moon lay- 
ing off the shore and Hendrick Hudson, 
in a small boat, approaching the spo 
where the Indian chiefs were seated un- 
der a tree. 

The other version is that the visionary 
phantom is the spook of a Hessian. Dur- 
ing the hostilities of the war a Hessian 
soldier was killed on this field and it is 
thought by many that it is his spirit that 
floats about in unearthly fashion. The 
Hessian soldiers were hired from Hesse 
by the Ministers of George the Third 
and were more vigorously hated by the 
Americans than the British soldiers 
themselves. 

Other portions of the property are 
called Stony Point, Hawk Meadow, 
Round Field, etc. Looking to the north 
the property overlooks North Beacon, 
which can be seen for a distance of a 
hundred miles around where, during the 
war, the fires were lighted to give the 
warning of the approach of the British. 

During the war Washington was en- 
camped at Fishkill-on-Hudson and later 
at Newburg. There was a terrible plague 
of yellow fever at the former place. 

Lafayette was a frequent visitor at 
both the Newlin and the Ver Planck es- 
tates. The Colonial Dames have placed 
a bronze tablet on the side of the house 
marking it as one of the most historic 
places in this country. It reads: 

Mount Gulian 
Built about 1740 by 
Gulian Ver Planck 
Grandson of Gulian Ver Planck 
who purchased the adjacent land 
from the Wappinger Indians in 1683. 
x * x * x 


K 


Headquarters of Baron von Steuben 
The Society of Cincinnati was 
instituted here May, 1783. 

*K aK * 

Placed by the Colonial Dames 
Of the State of New York. 
MDCCCXCIX. 

Such a house as Mount Gulian, full of 
historic importance as it is, needs no tab- 
let to proclaim its value to the world. 
Yet it is of more than passing interest 
that the forming of the Society of Cin- 


cinnati should be made the subject of a 


line in bronze. To many people this 
famous society is hardly known. 
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THE 


“TFABSY Car” 


TEA HOUSE 


Founded by the Village Improvement Society of Wenham 


OE of the most interesting tea shops 

along the North Shore is “At the 
Sign of the Tea-kettle and Tabby Cat.” 
This was established about two years ago 
by the Village Improvement Society of 
Wenham, not only for the purpose of 
swelling the fund of the society, which 
was used for making the town more 
attractive, but also to serve as a means of 
increasing social interest among the 
townspeople and a homelike stopping 
place for tourists. 

Originally it was a small harness shop 
which had fallen into disuse. It stood in 
the center of the town on the main road 
with the village green directly in front 
of it—a place with possibilities. A lat- 
ticed veranda was built on the front and 
painted white, while at each window a 
box filled with bright flowering plants 
was added. A sign done in green, repre- 
senting a black cat standing beside a 
black tea-kettle and bearing the words 
“At the Sign of the Tea-kettle and Tabby 
Cat,” was hung at the entrance. This 
sign was obtained through a competition 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The house itself, with the exception of 
these additions, was left unchanged. In- 
side, it was painted buff with green trim- 
mings. The rafters and beams were 
painted in the same color and additional 
windows were cut to add more light. 
But a feature of the room was a stencil 
design of Colonial scenes in which tea- 
drinking plays a prominent part. These 
stencils are the work of Miss Hazel 
DeBerard of the New York Museum 
School of Art and were cut most care- 
Beneath each design is a motto 
whose sentiment has to do with tea as it 
makes for social cheer. There are a 
dozen of these in all, each one of them 
different. The Colonial idea has been 
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carefully carried out all through the 
building, even to the painting of the floor, 
which is green. The tables and chairs, 
which are of a common kitchen make, 
have been painted to match. 

On each table is a “whisker tree,” 
which is in reality a cedar tree. The 
service is dainty and pretty. A maid 


dressed in buff with a white lawn apron, 





handkerchief and Colonial cap brings in 
the order on a white tray, which is pret- 
tily arranged, and places it in front of 
the hostess, who serves the other guests 
from it. The china was a gift of inter- 
ested members of the society and is of 
Colonial design. 

Tea and light luncheon are served daily 
from June until October, both inside and 
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on the screened-in veranda. On the 
lawn are tables shaded by huge um- 
brellas. In addition to tea serving, there 
is a bake shop and women’s exchange 
connected with the tea shop, most of the 
things being made by the people in the 
village, who take a great interest in the 
work, 

The tea house, unlike many of its kind, 
although serving tea to tourists, depends 
for its support upon the North Shore and 
the members. Since its inception it has 
proved very profitable, giving the Im- 
provement Society a comfortable sum of 
money each year to use in their work. 
Every year the society selects six new 
girls who are trained to wait on table 
and along lines of domestic science. The 
girls enjoy the work greatly and it has 
done much to interest them in house- 
keeping. 

The Improvement Society was started 
about twenty years ago, its aim being to 
eliminate political, sectarian and class 
prejudice, and to create an enterprise in 
which there could be a common interest. 
The feeling with which this was started 
has spread most encouragingly and the 
unison of this particular society has been 
remarkable. It has succeeded in bring- 
ing about a spirit of co-operation and 
friendliness that had never existed before 
and that is finding expression in the 
earnest desire of all for a cleaner and 
more attractive town. 

For several years there had been a 
growing feeling that a permanent fund 
should be provided for, independently 
of private subscription, fairs and fetes. 
This led to the establishment of the tea 
house. It was a difficult task to obtain a 


house suitable for the purpose; it must 
have open space, be situated in the heart 
of the village, and be on the main road. 














THE PROS AND CONS OF GARDEN MAKING 


A Summer Backyard Garden 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK, Landscape Architect 


} ines city and suburban backyard is usually a neglected 
affair, possibly for two reasons—its diminutive size and 
the fact that it as a backyard. 

In converting one into a pleasure spot the design is really 
the chief thing to be considered because the space is so small. 
Fortunately, the eye is easily deluded. In the accompanying 
plan an open center of grass was arranged to give an impres- 
sion of spaciousness, with a point of interest in lattice and 
seat to draw the eye to the furthest point. Were a more 
elaborate scheme desired, a pool, sun-dial, or Some such article 
of garden furniture could be placed in the circle by the lattice. 

Stepping-stones 


The. bloom of perennials will overlap in an odd way in 
spite of all efforts to the contrary, and in a small space where 
one cannot go round a corner or put one’s back to anything, 
it is best to stick to a few harmonizing colors with an abun- 
dance of green for a background. But don’t be alarmed at 
the pinks and yellows in the border combination, for the pink 
of these new primroses is very soft, much suffused and mixed 
with white tones. If delicate enough these colors harmonize 
well, especially when toned with blue. 

It was intended that the Japanese lilies in Beds No. 4 be 
scattered about among the hydrangeas for late bloom. The 

auratum lily 
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tremely well with 
grass. By chipping and breaking off the corners and edges 
in an irregular fashion it forms a very artistic garden walk. 
Slate.in soft tones of gray, both light and dark, with splotches 
of vegetable fossils running through, comes from these same 
quarrjes of Vermont, and makes a more rustic looking walk. 
An inch.in thickness is sufficient to bear the ordinary wear 
and tear. No excavation is necessary to lay these thin stones, 
as the pressure of persons walking over them is enough to 
make them firm. They should, however, be imbedded deep 
enough to allow the lawn mower to run smoothly. They may 
be laid up in any sort of pattern, according to.one’s individual 
taste—perhaps with a semblance of tile work. 
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buildings. All the 
plants listed, with the exception of the hollyhocks, cosmos, 
dwarf fruits and primroses will take a slight amount of shade. 
Every garden should have at least a few dwarf fruits—no 
matter how diminutive that garden may be. Of necessity 
there must be sun to ripen the fruit, not to speak of giving the 
tree its vigor. There are peaches, pears, apples, plums—and 
all can be had in most of the popular varieties. Although they 
bloom in spring, yet their golden and red fruit is quite as deco- 
rative throughout the late summer and early fall. 
The plants here listed can be had for, approximately, $100, 
though of necessity the shrubs would be small, ranging from 
three to four feet. Expense would be cut down considerably, 
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were all perennials raised from seed. July and August are 
ideal months for all outdoor sowings. Any protected corner 
without too much sun will serve, and the soil should be finely 
pulverized and soft. Seed should be sown in shallow rows, 
covered lightly and watered. Soon after germination they 
should be thinned out and then allowed to grow on until strong 
and stocky. They can be transplanted in late August or early 
September and will be well rooted before cold weather comes 
on. With a slight covering they can be left out all winter and 
will be ready for the border the first thing in spring. Peren- 
nials raised in this way are far stronger than those sown in 
February and March and raised indoors. 


PLANTING LIST 


1—Ligustrum ovalifolium 
California Privet 
3 beds—150 plants—1 ft. apart 
2—Thuya occidentalis—12 plants—8 ft. apart 
American Arborvitze 
3—lIlex verticillata—red berries—Nov.-Mar. 
Winterberry 
6 beds—15 plants—8 ft. apart. 
4—Hydrangea hortensis—10 plants—2 ft. apart—blue & pink 
—July 
Garden Hydrangea 
Lilium speciosum magnificum—24 bulbs—red—aAug.-Nov. 
Japanese Lily 
2 beds—34 plants 
5—Phlox paniculata—Bridesmaid—white—July-Sept. 
Hardy Phlox 
1 bed—50 plants—1 ft. apart 
6—-Gladiolus—Giant Type—100 plants—pink & white 
Sept. 
Gladiolus—assorted 
Lilium speciosum album—50 bulbs—white—Aug.-Nov. 
Japanese Lily 
Lilium speciosum roseum—50 bulbs—pink—Aug.-Nov. 
Japanese Lily 
4 beds—200 bulbs—6 in. apart 
7—Anemone japonica—assorted—pink & white—Sept.-Nov. 
Japanese Anemone 
4 beds—100 plants—1 ft. apart 
8—Phlox paniculata—Selma—pink—July-Sept. 
Hardy Phlox 
1 bed—25 piants—1 ft. apart 
9—Aconitum napellus—blue—Aug.-Oct. 
Monkshood 
2 beds—50 plants—1 ft. apart 
paniculata—Elizabeth Campbell 


July- 

















10—Phlox salmon—July- 


Sept. 
Hardy Phlox 
2 beds—50 plants—1 ft. apart 
11—Althza rosea—Allegheny—25 plants—mixed—July 





Hollyhock 

Althza rosea—Single—25 plants—mixed—July 
Hollyhock 

Cosmos—Lady Lennox—50 plants—pink—Sept.- Nov. 
Cosmos 


6 beds—100 plants—1 ft. apart 
12—Yucca filamentosa—white—July 
Adam’s Needle 
5 beds—25 plants—1 ft. apart 
13—Populus italica nigra—6 plants 
Lombardy Poplar 
14—Pyramidal Dwarf Fruits—4 plants—white—May 
15—Vitis coignetie—1 plant—fall color—Oct.-Nov. 
Crimson Glory Vine 











16—Clematis paniculata—l plant—white—Aug.-frost 
Japanese Clematis 
17—Phlox paniculata—Von Lassburg—white—July-Sept. 
Hardy Phlox 
1 bed—25 plants—1 ft. apart 
Border—planted irregularly along parallel walks 
Oenothera speciosa hybrida—25 plants—pink—all summer 
Evening Primrose 
Campanula carpatica—25 plants—blue—all summer 
Carpathian Harebell 
Viola cornuta lutea splendens—25 
summer 
Horned Violet 
Sternbergia lutea—100 bulbs—yellow—Sept.-Nov. 
Autumn Crocus 
2 beds—175 plants—9 in. apart 
First figures in the beds indicate the plant or mixture of plants 
to be used in each space, and refer to the corresponding 
number in the list. 
Second figures indicate the number of plants estimated to be 
required to fill each space. 





plants—yellow—all 


A Detroit garden in summer 





NOTES ON POST 


A S the season advances, the appetite 
of the public for strong diet in- 
creases. The Extremists have been dis- 
tinctly to the front. In four galleries 
simultaneously, the new men held ex- 
hibitions. The aftermath of the exhibi- 
tion held at the Armory last year is 
showing itself and we are having a taste 
of Post-impressionism, Cubism and Fu- 
turism of American make. The influ- 
ence of the new movement is announcing 
itself quickly, and the younger men are 
trying their hand at Futurism and Cub- 
ism. The results do not make for beau- 
ty, the first essential of art, but this does 
not seem to deter the frantic efforts to 
outdo the most strenuous of their com- 
peers across the sea, 

That the outcome will prove beneficial 
cannot be open to question. One may 
not even hold with the point of view of 
these innovators, it may not be possible 
to commend their faulty technique, yet 
the discussion concerning art matters, the 
compelling of the older artists, who had 
settled perchance too comfortably in 
their easy chairs, to look about them and 
shake a few cobwebs from their minds, 
has been provocative of good. For it is 
the “younger generation knocking at the 
door” ; the voice calling out for recogni- 
tion mayhap is a trifle raucous, but it has 
the virility of youth. Before it can claim 
an entrance into the temple of art, the 
novitiate must needs be tried in the fire 
of discipline, the pure gold thus discov- 
ered must be hammered into shape to 
prove its worth as a work of art, but 
without this impetus, art would stagnate. 
So we welcome the signs of life even if 
crude and somewhat revolting in form, 
for through the lower the higher is 
evolved. Frankly the mode of expres- 
sion of the innovators does not appeal 
personally. That there may be much of 
good in them is true. The stimulation 
to the paintings recently shown in the 
Academy is proof of this. These mod- 
ernists have nearly all of them an ex- 
cellent sense for color, light and move- 
ment, which cannot but be for gain if 
used rightly. The broad highway of art 
has been sadly neglected. The extremists 
or the conservatives have held sway. 
When the same artists, loving beauty for 
itself and pursuing the broad mean of 
art, neither extremist nor conservative, 
attain a free expression, art will reach 
a fully rounded development. 

Of strong flavor, too, are the paint- 
ings of the Spanish artist, Ignacio Zu- 
loaga, who is represented by eight can- 


By ADA RAINEY 


vases at the Kraushaar Galleries. Zu- 
loaga is a master of vitality. The men 
and women depicted by this consummate 
painter are pulsating with life and force. 
They are real personalities. In no other 
living painter, with the possible excep- 
tion of Sargent, has one such a convic- 
tion of the absolute reality of the sitters. 
He tears away the veil of affectation and 
reveals the actual man or woman, with- 
out in any way interpreting the charac- 
ter. There is no attempt with Zuloaga 
to paint the inner man; the objective 
man, the outward semblance is his con- 
cern. The roundness of the figure un- 
der the draperies, the flesh tones, the 
type revealing the national characteris- 
tics, is what the painter is interested in. 
There is force, brilliancy, masterly tech- 
nique in these vital figures. And with 
what a marvelous sense of mastery it is 
accomplished! The reality of it all is 
startling, the effect breathless. His art 
stimulates like a shock of electricity. It 
is only on reflection that one realizes that 
there has been no allure, that the types 
are uninteresting and coarse, that a 
world lies between these Spanish women 
and the high-bred sitters of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Lawrence. In other 
words, poetry has been left out. 

Three exhibitions have attracted much 
attention here and have done much to 
extend the influence of American art and 
to place it upon a solid and truly repre- 
sentative basis. The first, a new asso- 
ciation of painters, calling itself, the Al- 
lied Artists of America, is a distinct ad- 
vance in the bringing of art to the people. 
This new association held its first exhibi- 
tion in the Municipal Gallery in the 
Washington Irving Public School. The 
bringing together of art, the students in 
the public schools, and the people is a 
movement fraught with significance, the 
results of which will be far reaching and 
will be watched with interest. Anything 
that encourages the body politic and 
good painting to be mutually interested 
and attractive to each other can but result 
in good. 

Mayor Mitchel said at the dedication 
of the gallery: “This step represents an 
advance in a movement for which our 
public-spirited citizens are to be con- 
gratulated. I trust the opening of this 
gallery in a municipal building is but the 
beginning of a general community move- 
ment.” The aim of the new society is 
“to open new avenues of opportunity for 
the exhibition of meritorious works of 
art without antagonism toward any ex- 
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IMPRESSION 


isting institution.” This broad platform 
will extend the viewpoint of both paint- 
ers and public. The paintings shown 
were of a high average, there were no 
eccentric canvases, the art was sane, rep- 
resentative of the best of contemporary 
painting and bore evidence of skilful 
handling of pigments. Such well-known 


‘painters as John W. Alexander, Birge 


Harrison, Paul King, G. Glen Newell, 
Richard E. Miller, Edward Pothast, Al- 
bert Sterner, Chauncey F. Ryder and 
others were among the exhibitors. 
There were many less known men and 
women whose acquaintance the public 
may make here with advantage. Excel- 
lent work was shown by William R. 
Liegh, Edmund Graecen, William Cot- 
ton, DeWitt Parshall, H. Ledyard Towle, 
Frank A. Bicknell, Lewis Cohen, Anna 
Milo Upjohn, F. Luis Mora and Arthur 
Crisp. “Gull Rock, Maine Coast,” by 
Bicknell, calls for special mention. 

The Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors has taken a new name to 
itself. The result seems to be baptism 
of renewed vigor and efficiency. Al- 
though the organization attained its ma- 
jority two years ago, it is growing in 
strength and grace with its maturity. 
The showing is a brave one of which any 
association might be proud. There is 
bouyancy, sparkle and solid workman- 
ship. The few “feminine” paintings are 
so few as to be almost negligible. The 
figure pieces are particularly strong. 
“Copper and Gold,” by Helen Watson 
Phelps, was awarded the prize for figure 
painting. It is a really choice painting. 
The values of the white flesh against a 
white rug, the gold and copper tints of 
model’s hair and the metal jug are techni- 
cal achievements of a high order. The 
painting is charming in the purity of its 
conception. Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney received the National Arts Club 
prize for the best work in the exhibition 
for her large fountain executed for the 
Arlington Hotel, Washington. The 
fountain, which received an “honorable 
mention” in the last salon in Paris, is a 
vigorous work excellently well modeled. 

The work of a group of Western paint- 
ers was shown at the National Arts 
Club, which proved that all the good 
things in art are not confined to New 
York and the East. The portraits by 
Louis Betts, figure paintings of Law- 
ton Parker, landscapes of T. C. Steele, 
F. C. Peyraud and Frederick Oakes 
Sylvester were distinctly interesting and 
worthwhile. 








GULL ROCK, MAINE COAST, BY FRANK A. BICKNELL 
Allied Artists of America, Municipal Gallery, New York City 
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“Camp Rogers,” Lake Placid; 
‘“*Larchmere,” Waukegan, Illinois; 
Lake Wothurst, Colorado; “Camp 
Trumbull,” Upper Ausable Lake; 
Fishing Boats, Seaford, L. 1.; 


New Hampshire Pastures 















































FOREST AND STREAM 
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wee ALTMAN COLLECTION; Iy¥ 
Old Chinese Porcelains 


By RODNEY NOYES 


PACE fails to enumerate all the marvels of Renaissance 

workmanship, They are nearly all articles for ecclesiasti- 
cal use, yet they combine with the insouciance of the Renais- 
sance pagan deities, ornament and symbolism with the saints 
of the church. Noticeable among them is a small but most 
elaborate gold reliquary in the form of a triptych of Fifteenth 
Century Milanese workmanship. It contains an agate intaglio 
representing St. Sebastian ; on the outside is an enameled Ma- 
donna and on the wings are angels, the whole but a few inches 
high. Larger than this is a Spanish pax of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury in gold and enamel of the most florid style. An enamel 
picture of the Adoration of the Three Kings is placed in a rich 
architectural setting of twisted crystal columns with gold capi- 
tals ; below it, six tiny heads of saints ; above it, an arch of gold 
chased and jeweled ; over the whole ornately broken pediment a 
small figure in gay enamel of St. George fighting the dragon. 
There are vases and dishes of flawless crystal ; German candel- 
abra with chased silver bases and silver spikes for holding the 
candles; a large German ewer carved with the bearded head 
of a sea god; exquisitely formed crystal beakers and chalices, 
often set with jewels and topped with inch-high enamel figures, 
and at least one dainty pendant with pearl drops setting forth 
Neptune and his chariot. 

It is hard to leave them even for the gallery of Chinese 
porcelains. 

What a treasure chamber to a connoisseur is that gallery 
of Chinese porcelains! The long room with its rows of 
shining glass cases, its handsome inlaid cabinets, its carven 
teakwood stands, fit shrines for the perfected products of an 
ancient, highly civilized race. On the walls hang a few paint- 
ings by esteemed European masters—a Millet peasant, a Corot 
group of quivering trees, a Mauve flock of sheep on a sandy 
Holland road; elsewhere they would command attention, here 
they are eclipsed, branded as vague, immature, softly senti- 
mental, beside these triumphant, ageless colors, this brilliant 
polish, these definite, assured forms, these decorations syn- 
thetic, emblematic, fastidious. 

Alien? Perhaps. Unfeeling, incomprehensible, inhuman? 
No; rather superhuman; carrying messages perfectly under- 
stood by the cultured of their race, they address themselves 
to the literati; they do not speak in words of one syllable, 
they do not deal in full explanations; they use an artistic and 
allusive shorthand. 

There are four hundred and sixty-six pieces in the collec- 
tion, exclusive of the snuff bottles, among them a group of 
thirty-two specimens of the so-called “black hawthorns” which 
are only rivaled by those in the Louvre, in the Morgan col- 
lection and in that of Lord Salting. They belong to the great 
K’ang-Hsi period, the sixty years (1662-1722) which were 
the very flowering time and climax of the porcelain art in 
China. One need know little of ceramics to be struck by the 
glittering black enamel of these tall, simply shaped vases pro- 
fusely covered with blossoming branches of the plum, the 
azalea, the chrysanthemum in white, pink, green, and the 
purple shade called aubergine. 

The most important among them is a set or “garniture” of 
five pieces, three “temple jars” (the ovoid shape with covers) 
and two cylindrical vases, three of which were in the collec- 
tion of Sir George Trevelyan of Cambo, England, since 1797. 
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Hardly inferior are several four-sided vases, the shape copied 
from bronze; one displays the usual emblems of the four 
seasons, i.e., the Prunus or hawthorn of winter, the tree peony 
of spring, the lotus of summer and the chrysanthemum of 
autumn. Another has landscapes on two black enamel sides, 
while the other sides are green enamel with the hawthorn or 
prunus. An especially important piece is a superb green haw- 
thorn 29% inches high, brilliantly decorated with white 
hawthorn, aubergine branches and birds. One of the rarest 
examples in the collection is a wonderful yellow hawthorn 
that long antedates the K’ang-Hsi pieces; it belongs to the 
Ch’ing Hwa period (1465-1487), a trumpet shaped, 27-inch 
high vase, embellished with a freely drawn flight of birds among 
peonies, magnolias and hydrangeas on a brilliant yellow en- 
ameled ground. 

Going back still earlier to the Ming period (1368-1643), a 
cabinet of white glazes contains among much else that is 
beautiful a slender Ming vase of a delicious thick and creamy 
white with an incised dragon under the glaze. Nearly all of 
these pieces are decorated in this way on the soft paste; a 
few have raised decorations. Some delicate K’ang-Hsi wed- 
ding cups bear no decoration but tiny vertical inscriptions. 
The pretty little things have no handles, and flare irregularly 
at the top, like flowers. Such as they inspired the early 
Chinese poet who sang: 

“The fine white bowls surpass hoarfrost and snow.” 

In a group of figures representing mythological personages 
are a few more Ming pieces: Kuan Yin, the Compassionate, 
white and flawless; the same goddess in an older statuette, 
with face and hands of unglazed biscuit and robes of the 
fine dark lapis blue and the lighter turquoise. Characteristic 
Ming colors, these beautiful blues, the chamois yellow and 
the touch of purple, may be noted in more than one of these 
representations of the genii of the Taoist cult. This cabinet 
also contains admirable figurines of men and horses (K’ang- 
Hsi), kilins or Fu dogs, small but richly decorated wine pots 
and so on. 

A cabinet near this contains many large and important speci- 
mens of famille verte of the K’ang-Hsi period; others display 
the famille rose of the Chieng-Lung period (which ran to 
1795). Very fine and characteristic of this later epoch are 
two large cisterns or garden bowls for fish, one of which was 
selected for illustration and description in Gorer’s authorita- 
tive book. Its principal decoration is a panel painted with 
cocks; smaller panels contain musical instruments, etc., the 
whole bordered with conventionalized flowers. The inside is 
equally ornate and even more interesting; it is a veritable 
aquarium, painted with water weeds and lotuses, among which 
crabs and fish disport themselves. 

There are monochrome glazes, thirty-four of them, in apple 
green, in turquoise and mazarin blue, in the pale bluish pearly 
gray that the Chinese call “Moonlight,” in the various yellows 
—chamois, millet color (mi se), mustard and bright imperial 
yellow. The seventy red glazes range round every note in 
it through coral, iron rust, liver color up to the glowing sang 
de boeuf. A notable example of this is the celebrated Barlow 
vase in which the true “oxblood” reaches its strongest, richest 
note. Many of the red glazes have the strange oxidations 
and variations due to happy accident rather than design. 
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By MARY HARROD NORTHEND 


That 
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ID you ever hear of a pottery in a flower shop? 

is what one might call the “Paul Revere Bowl Shop,’ 
which is situated on Hull Street, in the shadow of the Paul 
Revere Church, located in the Library Building, occupying a 
space so tiny that one wonders if the workers are little people 
to meet conditions. The workers are all small people, but 
through a little hole in the base of the flower pot they can see 
the “whole sky with its marching stars.” The commencement 
of this work was in a cellar of a suburban house. The little 
kiln, a ton weight, brought forth successful experiments, so 
that with growing.work, the little shop was moved to its pres- 
ent location in the old North End. Here, instead of the 
Beecher children of long ago, we find little Antonio Capello, or 
Raphael Ravello. 

The shop and workshop of: this little industry occupy two 
stories of the club-house. The kiln, clay machinery and mold 
are in the basement. Painting and glazing together with a 
little shop are on the first floor. 

In a bright, sunny room, gay with flowers, twelve or fifteen 


























Tea set in Greek key border 


workers in good comradeship paint designs on attractive bits of 
ware during eight hours of the day. Saturday afternoons and 
two weeks’ vacation with pay, make up their holidays. 

Beginners of this craft are placed intermixed with those 
experienced, so they may learn the faster, by watching others 
who have already mastered the art. In a year’s time, they, 
too, are experienced, and are trusted with skilled work. The 
more difficult and delicate, the greater the honor. Not a piece 
goes out that does not bear the mark “S. E. G. C.” stamped on 
the base, that meaning for the honor of the Saturday Evening 
Girls’ Club and the letters spell good work. 

Most of the girls in the painting-room are employed on the 
fourth or last stage of the pieces. The shapes put forth are 
all designed in the shop, made of different kinds of clay to suit 
the special need of the piece. They are of good proportions 
and well adapted for the use for which they were intended. 
The most important are bowls, plates, tiles and vases. The 
most popular are the children’s bread and milk bowls. These 
are made in many colorings, especially yellow and white. 
They are so popular that if one is broken, pieces are brought 
in to exactly match, for the children will have no other. 
There are chickens, running on their little legs, rabbits couch- 




















The Pine-tree vase 
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A bread and milk set in rabbit design 
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ant, geese, ducks, cats and a score or more of things that chil- 
dren delight in. Those having animal motives are the most 
popular. 

Fruit sets, decorated with appropriate designs, these con- 
sisting of a bowl and from six to eight plates. They are popu- 
lar as wedding presents. Luncheon and breakfast sets are 
becoming more and more used every day. They are especially 
appropriate for bungalows and summer homes, being much 
more serviceable and economical than the china, besides being 
original and unique. It is an invariable fact that, when one 
has used the Paul Revere Pottery he will use nothing else. 
Many of these plates are painted in harmony with color 
schemes, while others are in original designs. Vases of dif- 
ferent shapes and colors, from pieces that are suitable to hold 
only one flower to stately jars that are capable of holding a 
dozen large chrysanthemums are standing on the shelves. 
Some are tall, broadening at the tops, others are low and flat. 

















The chrysanthemum jar 


‘The latter are used preferably for Cherokee roses and similar 
flowers, still others of formal molds with handles remind one 
of Greek urns or Egyptian water-jars. 

The colors are yellow, blue, green, gray, white and brown. 
There are many others in process of evolution, so that there 
is constantly new patterns appearing. 

The flower designs are very popular, more especially the 
nasturtium. These are shown on large vases, such as the one 
wheel-made before biscuit firing. Iris is very popular, the 
stiff flowers and stems being particularly adapted to tall, nar- 
row vases. Then, there is the narcissus exquisitely designed 
in yellow and white. Wild roses and clover, both pink and 


white, are also shown. 
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An oatmeal set in duck pattern 


Perhaps the most interesting of all, on account of its asso- 
ciation with place are those depicting Paul Revere. Paul Re- 
vere, galloping on horseback with his cape blowing out behind, 
is a very popular motive. There is a set of thirteen tiles to 
be used for the fireplace, these telling the story of Paul Revere 
more graphically than could be depicted in words. 

The prices charged for pieces have, after careful considera- 
tion, been fixed at the cost of production, including a living 
wage for the workers. The fact is assured that no American 
pottery can compete with the prices allowed by the cheap labor 
of foreign potters who can live and live well on a few cents 
a day. This enterprise successfully combines the spirit of 
modern business with the traditions of the Old World guild. 

















A member of the ‘Saturday Evening Girls’ Club” 
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TOWN PLANNING 


pease tace as town planning is now such a vital subject 

with architects, landscape gardeners and house builders, our 
readers may be glad to learn of a summer school which is to 
take place in England during the month of August. A glance 
at the announcement which we print in part, will convince those 
who are interested of the unusual opportunities presented. 

Not only on the “planning” side but in many kindred fields, 
the London session offers much to both amateurs and profes- 
sionals. Tourists who are visiting London for the second or 
third time and who like to warder from the beaten paths 
would do well to consider “taking in” a part, at least, of the 
course. To students of gardening, landscape architecture and 
to all who are interestec in village improvement work, the 
entire course is recommended. Following is the announcement: 

The first course of lectures in Town Planning to be given 
in the University of London will take place in August, when a 
summer school will be held from the third to the’ fifteenth. 
The lectures will be given in the new School of Architecture 
at University College. This building is the largest and most 
complete of its kind in the United Kingdom, and it is intended 
to use some of the rooms at an early date for a Department of 
Town Planning. 

A similar summer school has been held for the last two years 
at Hampstead Garden Suburb, and this year several demon- 
strations will be given at the Suburb, where the large area of 
land being developed on Town Planning lines serves as an 
excellent ground for study. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, architect of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb and special lecturer in Town Planning in the University 
of Birmingham, will lecture on “The Practice of Town Plan- 
ning”; Professor Adshead of Liverpool University, the first 
professor of Town Planning in England, and Mr. L. P. Aber- 
crombie, lecturer in Civic Design at Liverpool University, will 
deal with the foreign and historical aspects of the subject. 
Mr. E. R. Abbott, who as clerk to the Ruislip-Northwood Dis- 
trict Council has been in charge of the legal side of the Town 
Planning measure there, lectures on the Act and the legal 
problems connected with it. The engineering side is being 
taken by two lecturers, both of whom are in charge of Town 
Planning schemes, Mr. G. L. Pepler and Mr. Charles J. 
Jenkins. Dr. Brinckmann, professor at Carlsruhe, will out- 


line the development of Town Planning in Germany, and it is 
hoped that Mr. John Nolen will be in England in time to 
lecture on Town Planning in America. 


A lecture by Mr. 





H. V. Lanchester, with the interesting title, “Tradition and 
Civic Development,” is also announced. 

A program of excursions and visits has been arranged to a 
number of centers of housing and town planning interest. On 
the first day of the session the president of the summer school, 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, president of the Local Government 
Board, will give an address at a reception of students to be 
held at University College. 

The subject of town planning is developing so rapidly that 
new material will be available this year. It is now realized 
that the Town Planning Act will greatly affect the lives of 
people ; more, perhaps, than any other act of recent years, and 
no one who is concerned, either as a citizen or as an official, 
with public affairs can afford to neglect this act. It will affect 
the cost of people’s houses, the size of their gardens, the num- 
ber and size of their playing fields, parks and other open spaces, 
the general appearance of towns and suburbs and the health 
and well-being of the whole community. It will also have a 
direct bearing on the prosperity of the industries on which their 
livelihood depends, the distance they must travel to their work 
and their children to school, and many other aspects of their 
lives. 

At first sight it may appear that a fortnight is a very short 
period within which to study such a subject, but much can be 
done by concentration, and twenty-five carefully arranged lec- 
tures given consecutively and co-ordinated to bring all the differ- 
ent sides into view really represent an amount of teaching that 
is not exceeded in many courses lasting a much longer time. 
Further, the fact must not be overlooked that these lectures 
are intended primarily for a body of students many of whom 
are already experienced in some branch of the subject. Non- 
professional students are, however, also invited and no need- 
less technicalities are introduced into the lectures. 

Arrangements will be made for board and lodging at the 
University College Hall, Ealing (near Ealing Garden Suburb), 
or in the Hampstead Garden Suburb. Members of the sum- 
mer school who desire to stay at University College Hall, 
Ealing, should apply as soon as possible to the Warden, Uni- 
versity College Hall, Ealing, W. Those who stay in Hampstead 
Garden Suburb will make their own arrangements, but a list 
of addresses where accommodation can be obtained will be 
sent on application. 

The inclusive fee for the lectures and demonstrations at the 
summer school is one and a half guineas. Tickets for single 
lectures may be obtained. The cost of excursions and visits 
is not included in this charge. 

A list of books recommended for preliminary reading will 
be sent to all members of the summer school. 

The following programme of excursions and visits will be 
carried out under the guidance of certain of the lecturers and 
others specially qualified to give information in connection with 
the places visited: 

(a) Garden City, Letchworth. 

(b) Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

(c) L.C.C. Housing Schemes at Tottenham, etc. 

(d) Hampton Court: Public Gardens and open spaces. 

(e) Greenwich and the Docks. 

(£) Ruislip. 

(g) Ealing Garden Suburb. 

A collection of drawings, maps and plans will be formed for 
the purpose of general study and for illustrating the lectures, 
which will be further illustrated by lantern slides. 

A Certificate of Attendance, given under the authority of 
the committee of the summer school, will be issued to all mem 
bers of the summer school who attend the lectures regularly. 

The syllabus of the course can be had on application to Mr. 
J. S. Rathbone, Fitzalan House, Finchley, London, N. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE PORCH 
Te porch has become such an indispensable feature of the 
suburban or country house that a brief consideration of its 
origin, development and probable future may prove interest- 
ing. 

During the Colonial period, sitting-out porches were ex- 
ceedingly rare, though the well-composed lateral porches of 
the Royall house, Medford (1737), and of the Longfellow 
house, Cambridge (1759) prove that the Colonial designers 
could deal with this problem successfully. These pioneers 
found few imitators, however, until recent years, even the 
more pretentious dwellings having nothing but small hoods or 
low-columned porches at the front entrance. 

During the opening years of the Nineteenth Century the 
country was swept by the Greek revival and the skilful plan- 
ning, “small scale” and dainty detailing of the Colonial period 
gave place to clumsy planning, “large scale” and bolder detail ; 
everyone who could afford to do so, adopting the gigantic por- 
tico, and the less fortunate compressing their edifices into as 
close an imitation of the Greek temple form as their ingenuity 
permitted. 

In the north, at least, the portico seems to have been adopted 
rather for the sake of the somewhat pompous dignity that it 
lent to the house, than in order to provide a place for family 
life in the open air. In the south, on the contrary, where cli- 
matic conditions were more favorable, these porticos seem to 
have been generally used as sitting-out porches—some ex- 
amples date even from the true Colonial period. 

The columned portico, once adopted, may, however, have 
had some influence upon subsequent work, for long, narrow 
porches were fairly common in the Victorian Gothic and man- 
sard-roofed styles that superseded, toward the middle of the 
last century, the classicism of the Greek revival. These nar- 
row porches were found in their most highly-developed form 
in the large mansions of the period erected just outside the 
large cities and which corresponded socially to the great 
“country houses” of today. In less pretentious dwellings the 
porch was still a rarity. 

My own opinion is that the present wide popularity of the 
sitting-out porch is the result of the rise of two very con- 
spicuous features of modern American life, the suburb and the 
summer vacation, both of which seem to have become more 
prominent during the ten years following the Civil War. This 
period was marked by the erection of many summer hotels 
and cottages, usually of the most flimsy character, which in 
most cases were nearly surrounded by narrow, roofed porches. 
The good points of these seem to have made an immediate ap- 
peal to the vacationists who seized upon this arrangement, re- 
gardless of its disadvantages for all-the-year purposes, and 
used it in the suburban settlements that were beginning to 
spring up around the large cities. The Centennial Exposition 
of 1876 served to popularize tendencies already existing in the 
United States and the English building and exhibits to intro- 
duce the Queen Anne and Eastlake styles in which much of 
this work was subsequently carried out. 

Somewhere about 1890 the more progressive architects and 
their clients seem to have recognized the fact that such a porch 
is not an unmixed blessing, as it excludes the sun during the 
winter and offers but an indifferent opportunity for enter- 
taining in summer. These objections were overcome by the 


transformation of the narrow, stringy “piazza” into a sort of 
outdoor room, removed, for the sake of privacy, from the 
main entrance, to protect and decorate which, precedents were 
sought in the hoods or low porches of a hundred years earlier. 
This general arrangement is still the basis of the best current 
practice, later developments having affected only the materials 
The present tendency is toward the use 


and minor features. 


of continuous masonry foundations, and either tiled, brick or 
cement floors in place of the frame construction and wood 
floors of ten years ago. In many cases a fireplace and a sys- 
tem of glazed enclosures have been added, porches so fitted be- 
ing often called “sun-parlors.” 

It seems that the problem of porch design has been recently 
so satisfactorily solved by our best designers that one is 
tempted to say that where sufficient funds are available, the 
last word in porch design has been said. What, then, of the 
cases in which his clients’ demands for expensive plumbing, 
heating and electrical equipment, interior finish and flooring, 
drive the architect to his wits’ end in order to bring the cost 
within the appropriation? Every feature must then be 
scanned for possible economies. Why, then, should the porch 
be exempt ? 

A little consideration should convince the average person 
that the up-to-date porch is really another living-room, dif- 
fering from the first only in its larger wall openings and in its 
wall treatment which generally follows that of the exterior of 
the house. Why should we not, therefore, make these changes 
in the living-room itself and omit the porch? The omission 
of the cellar beneath it would render easier the laying of mas- 
onry floors, wide openings closed by French windows could 
lead to the garden by easy flights of steps, but additional storm 
sash would be required for these during the cold months. 
The wall treatment would involve more difficulty. I have seen 
a very attractive living-room in a hollow-tile house in which 
the tile, which showed about eight~inches by twelve on the 
face and were not scored, were left exposed. The adaptation 
of the many brick and tile novelties that are now available 
should be a most interesting problem: 

What if it should prove the fate of the porch, after having 
transformed our living-room, utterly to disappear from the 
house of moderate cost? Stranger things have happened! 

Frederick N. Reed. 
+ 

FOOD PRODUCTS AT THE PANAMA EXPOSITION 

HEN a country so far away from San Francisco as 

Argentina appropriates $1,300,000 in gold to expend on 
an exhibit of her products at the great exposition by the Golden 
Gate, there must be some substantial reasons for such action. 
And there are. Among the reasons are these: The Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition which will open its gates 
February 20, 1915, will be the most complete, the largest, most 
varied and costly of any world concourse ever held. It is an 
exposition of contemporary things, of great practical import- 
ance to every visitor. The exhibits will illustrate processes 
and methods. There will be a series of schools, factories, 
laboratories, with people and machinery at work, rather than 
heaps of materials and specimens. 

The keynote of this the first world exposition ever to be 
held at a seaport, is human welfare; service—industrial, edu- 
cational, scientific, artistic and economic service. Expressing 
this keynote will be vast congresses and conventions, national 
and international in character, dealing with every phase of 
the living thought and action of today. And these congresses 
are backed by laboratory exhibits—60,000 of them in eleven 
great palaces—making this a veritable universal university for 
everyone, old or young, no matter in what field his interests lie. 

The live stock exhibit will be held throughout the ten months 
of the exposition, a quarter of a million dollars being offered 
in prizes. With it will be a great dairy and milk exhibit, with 
model dairy barns and creamery in operation, turning out pure 
cheese and butter, which will then go on exhibition in the five- 
acre Palace of Food Products. Over sixty acres will be de- 
voted to the livestock show alone. 





H. L. W. 
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ARBARA GAMAGE is a Welsh 

heiress eulogized by Ben Johnson 
as the accomplished hostess, whose 
house was kept perpetually at such a 
high standard of perfection that the 
King and Queen could pay a surprise 
visit to her in her absence, and find all 
in order for their entertainment. 

In studying the old English records 
of by-gonc days, one is led to believe 
that Barbara’s English neighbors were 
not far behind her in their knowledge 
and clever management of their large 
households. 

A great revolution in English architecture was brought about 
in the Sixteenth Century. In the reign of Henry VIII England 
was awakening to the glorious possibilities she was to attain in 
the spacious days of Elizabeth. The Renaissance, the Italian 
influence was at work, it was felt in the building of houses as 
in every other form of practical and artistic activity. The 
dissolution of monasteries had thrown a great deal of rich 
Church property into secular hands. By the reign of Elizabeth, 
farming had become exceedingly profitable, and the country 
gentlemen became greatly enriched by the sale of their fleeces 
and flocks. 

Dr. Andrew Boorde in his Dietary of Health in 1542, giving 
advice as to the building of the home, says: “The air must be 
pure, frisky and clean; the wall of gravel, mixed with clay. 
The chief prospects should be east and west, or northeast and 
southwest; never south, for the south wind doth corrupt and 
make evil vapors.” Wind was to be avoided at any cost, but 
damp was looked upon as a necessary and unimportant evil— 
so, as we all know, all the houses of this period were placed 
well down in a hole. 

Mr. Baring-Gould tells us that one of the modern masons 
said to him our old country houses were shockingly badly built. 

“ Do look here at this wall. It is three foot six thick. What 
waste of room!—and then only the facing is with mortar 

between the 

stones; all the 

« ; a eae. rest of the 
; ke ee: stones are set in 

\ clay!’ 

: “T was build- 
ing my porch 
when the man 
said this, so I, 
convinced by his 
superior experi- 
ence, apologized 





bears, and bade 
hin rebuild 
with mortar 
throughout. 
What was the 
result? That 
wall has been to 
me ever since a 
worry. The rain 
beats through 
it; every course 


Tudor bed 


for my fore- 
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of mortar serves as an aqueduct—and 
the driving rain against that wall tra- 
verses it as easily as if it were a sponge. 
Our old houses were dry within—dry 
as snuff. Now, we cannot keep the wet 
out without cementing them externally. 
Those fools, our forefathers, by break- 
ing the connection, prevented the water 
from penetrating.” The unconscious 
development of structure led them to 
turn their faces in, not out, for windows 
were not at first put in on the outside 
walls, except occasionally—the court- 
yard giving more protection for their openings; since glass 
was rare and costly. The best architecture expresses the need 
of the builders, and the climate and soil of England never were 
suited to the strictly Italian styles, which later were introduced, 
but were modified and made useful and hence became English 
with its good, useful points accentuated. The broken roof 
lines let the snow and water run off and the small windows 
let in less dampness. In Italy, flat roofs were practical, as they 
were not subject to storms and snow, and also their horizontal 
lines were an outcome of the requirements of the people and 
the warm southern climate. 

The greater houses of the Tudors continued to be built with 
outer courtyards ; not, however, for safety but now for a desire 
for warmth. Chimneys were of different heights; the Dutch 
precision being of later date. 

The great hall 
was still the 
main feature of 
all houses, large 
or small, and in 
the time of 
Henry the VIII, 
the Lords began 
to dine with 
their  servitors. 
He referred 
with some asper- 
ity “to those 
who do much 
delight to dyne 
in corners and 
secret places.” 
None the less, ies: os 
the desire for 
secret places 
continued, and 
the great cham- 
ber, the parlor, and withdrawing room, all approached by a 
broad oak staircase, with heavily carved newels which some- 
times had a dog-gate at the bottom to vrevent the straying of 
hounds to the upper regions. 

Foreign workers had brought back from France the tales of 
broad staircases in the French chateaux and the narrow stone or 
brick corkscrew staircases of the Middle Ages were discarded. 

Near the kitchen was sometimes a winter parlor where the 
lady of the house could sit and superintend her maids at their 
spinning. 

Some of the great fireplaces were large enough to contain 
the “priest’s hole,” and felt, no doubt, draughty to the old men 
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among the retainers who would sit on the settles on either 
side. One sees recorded the complaint: “When everyone 
made his fire against a reredos in the hall where he dined and 
dressed his meat—our heads did never ache, now our tender- 
lings complain of rheums, catarrhs and toses.” 

Windows were multiplied; at first, small, leaded panes and 
few were made to open. Linens steeped in oil used to be used 
instead of unglazed glass. In those days a wooden shutter to be 
closed over the window at night was part of a traveler’s 
habitual luggage, and there are certain members of a fast 
vanishing generation of our own day who carried their black 
calico blind about with them to exclude the light and were 
almost as much 
offended as sur- 


prised when 
they found one 
already pro- 
vided. 


With Anne of 
Denmark the in- 
fluence of Inigo 
Jones made it- 
self felt in the 
houses of the 
rich: Bacon de- 
scribes the 
houses of the 
wealthy as “con- 
verted into deli- 
cate and_= rich 
cabinets, dainti- 
ly paved, richly 
hanged, glazed 
with crystalline 
glass and all 





Oak Court cupboard 


other elegancies that may ke thought of. 

“For warmth, the walls were either paneled or hung with 
splendid tapestry. Sometimes the oak paneling was painted 
as on the staircase at Knole and constantly it was very richly 
carved. Many of the very rich merchants were able to get 
this carving when they journeyed to Europe and brought it 
back with them to England. 

“The cosiness of an oak paneled wall, or of a tapestried 
room, than which there is nothing comparable to it for 
From a papered wall and from a plate glass window 
Perhaps one 


warmth. 
there is ever a current of air setting inwards. 
thinks that there is a draught creeping round the walls from a 
door! or that the window-frame does not fit!—if he plugs he 
cannot exclude the cold air. The origin of the draught is in 
the room itself and it is created by the fire! The wall is cold 
and the glass is cold, and the heated atmosphere of the room is 
lowered in temperature against these cold surfaces, and returns 
in the direction of the fire as a chill draught. 

“Tf the room is lined with oak or with woven woolen tapes- 
try, then the walls are warm, and they give back none of these 
chill recoil currents. The fire has not the double obligation 
laid on it of heating the air of the apartment and the walls.” 

The oak-paneled room was difficult to light at night as the 
dark walls absorbed the candle rays. But then everyone went 
to bed with the sun. When later hours were kept, then the 
oak panels were painted white. 

The old staircase of Blickling Hall, Norfolk, is seven feet, 
eight inches. There the ascent is single to the first landing 
After that, the stair branches off ; one for the ascent, the other 
for the descent; then, after the main landing, on each side, 
eleven ‘steps to the second landing. Then nine more lead 
to the level of the upper stories and grand corridor. 
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Upcott be FF ] 
longed toafam- | 
ily of that name 
which expired 
in the reign of 
Henry VII. 
There was a 
hall with a huge 
fireplace and but 
one single bed- 
room! There 
was probably a 
separate apart- 
ment for the 
Squire and his 
wife over the 
parlor which 
was rebuilt 
later ; but for all 
the rest of the 
household there 
existed but one 
large dormitory 
over the hall, in 
which slept the 
unmarried _ la- 
dies of the fam- 
ily,and the maid- + 
servants; and 
where was also 
the nursery for 
the babies. All the men of the family, gentle an.1 serving, 
slept in the hall about the fire on straw, and fern and broom 
littered the pavement. Things were improved later. Many 
bedrooms were constructed communicating with each other. 
At the head of the stairs slept the Squire and his wife, and 
all the rooms tenanted by the rest of the family were accessible 
only through that. The females, daughters of the house and 
maid-servants, lay in rooms on one side, say the right—the 
maids in the most distant, reached through the apartments of 
the young ladies. Those of the men lay on the left; the sons 
of the house nearest the chamber of the Squire, the serving- 
men furthest off. 

When the family retired for the night a file of daughters 
marched upstairs; domestic servants first passed through the 
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room of their master and mistress, then FOU S™ 
through that of the young ladies, and | @ 
were shut in at the end! Next entered 

the daughters of the house to their 
chambers, the youngest lying nearest the 

room of the serving maids, the eldest 

most outside, near that of her father 

and mother. That procession disposed 

of, came the men; the stable boy first, 

and the son and heir last; and were 
disposed of similarly to the females, but 

on the opposite side of the staircase. 

Then, finally, the Squire and his wife 
retired to roost in the chamber that 
commanded all of the rest of the house- 

hold. This arrangement still subsists in 
old-fashioned farmhouses in England. 

This brings an understanding of the 
odd provision in a will proved in the 
Consistory Court of Canterbury in 
1652: “I give to my son Thomas the 
sole fee-simple and inheritance of my 
dwelling-house and all my lands and 
hereditaments thereto belonging to him 
and to his heirs forever; and my willis = (.- 
that Joan, my daughter, shall have free 
ingress, egress and regress to the bedd 
in the chambre where she now lieth, so 
long as she continueth unmarried.” Thus runs the old 
document. 

About this time the timbered roof of the large hall was 
replaced or covered by a plastered ceiling, at times very elabo- 
rate, with pendants hanging from it and others of chaste, 
simple design. Over the chimney places in the living rooms 
were carvings of stone or wood, the family coat-of-arms, or a 
medallion in the center panel, and often with pilasters on either 
side. Many of these chimney pieces are still in existence and 
are among the most interesting architectural details, 

It is said that Lord Cork gave orders for the chimney-place 
of his parlor in his new house of Stal- 
bridge to reach up close to the ceiling : 
with the Boyle coat-of-arms complete [ 
with crest, helmet, coronet, supporters 
and mantling and foot-pace, fair and 
graceful in all respects, costing ten 
pounds, 

Being rich enough to indulge his pas- 
sion for bricks and mortar, he agreed 
with the plasterer to ceil with fretwork 
“my study,” my bedchamber and the 
nursery, and to wash them with Span- 
ish white.” The plasterer became a 
person of importance, owing to this pre- 
vailing fashion of decoration. He had 
his own livery company and a royal 
charter had been granted to him even in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

Heraldic glass became very fashion- 
able at this period, the coat-of-arms 
being combined to record marriages and 
in some instances, friendships. After a 
visit from Queen Elizabeth, the Tudor 
rose with the entwined initials E. R. 
would almost invariably blossom forth 
on a prominent window in the house | _ 
whose hospitality the great Queen had 


accepted. Jacobean chair of walnut 






Carved oak chair—seventeenth century 





a | Queen Elizabeth often visited her 

| worthy subjects. The Earl of Leicester 
| gave her an entertainment in Kenil- 
worth Castle remarkable for its cost and 
magnificence. The Earl of Derby kept 
240 servants. Burleigh, though he was 
frugal and had no paternal estate, kept 
100. He entertained the Queen twelve 
times at his house, where she remained 
from four to five weeks at a time. Each 
visit cost him between two and three 
thousand pounds. During Elizabeth’s 
time all the men dined with their hats 
on and took them off only at grace. 
The Abbot of St. Albans dined with 
greater state than the nobility. His 
table was elevated fifteen steps above 
the hall, and in serving his dinner, the 
monks at every fifth step “performed a 
hymn.” He dined alone at the middle 
of his table to the ends of which the 
guests of distinguished rank were ad- 
mitted. 

Cardinal Woolsey had 500 servants 
and at his entertainment of the French 
Ambassadors, the company was sum- 
moned by trumpet to supper, and the 
courses were announced by a prelude of 
music. Even the most elaborate banquets of today seem sim- 
ple in comparison with the feasts of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

“In times past, men were contented to dwell in houses built 
of willow,” says Hollinshed, “but when our houses were built 
of willow, then had we oaken men; but now that our houses 
are made of oak, our men are not only become willow, but 
many of them are made of straw.” 

It is a temptation to dwell on the picturesque old phrasing. 

In Elizabeth’s time, the style of house adopted by the 
wealthy was something between a castle and a mansion. In 
the reign of Mary, looking-glasses were superseding mirrors 
of polished steel and were carried about 
by ladies in their girdles. Forks, 
though known, were not generally used. 
Silver spoons were made to fold up and 
wealthy people carried them in their 
pockets. Also in her time, drinking 
cups were invented and were considered 
more precious than silver. 

In about 1596 one may read in an 
old book of tobacco imported by Sir 
Walter Raleigh from the settlers in Vir- 
ginia. “They cannot wait until the 
smoke of the infernal regions surrounds 
them, but encompass themselves with 
smoke of their own accord and drink a 
poison which God made black that it 
might bear the devil’s own color.” 

Shillings were first issued in the reign 
of Henry VII. They were only half 
their present size and value. 

The backs of most of the fireplaces 
bore the owners’ coats-of-arms wrought 
into the iron, if scenes out of the Bible 
is were, not -preferred. English smiths 
‘| +. were not able to do this finer work, so 

foreign artists were employed. So rare 
‘indeed had English ironwork become 
that iron locks were regarded as choice 
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personal possessions to be left as valued 
egacies in wills ; and a house in London 
which had locks in it could command a 
higher rent than one without. 

These great houses, loaded outside 
with renaissance detail and crowded 
inside with costly furniture and carpets 
and hangings, with ebony and ivory cabi- 
nets, with embroidered satin beds and 
Indian coverlets, beautiful as they are, 
are not essentially English. It is in the 
old manor houses where each bears the 
stamp of the owner that one may ac- 
quire a knowledge of the daily life of 
the past. 

The manor houses were usually built 
of the material which lay nearest at 
hand. And since they were built on 
land granted to the family—the houses 
were erected for succeeding genera- 
tions, black and white half timbered 
houses in parts of Sussex, Kent and 
Cheshire. The plaster used in Kent 
and Sussex came from the chalk of the 
Down country. Bricks were used 
where there was clay and stone in the 
vicinity of quarries. 


lioned windows and pointed gables.” 


Parliament, in a survey of the manor, it is thus described: “The 
ground-floor consisted of one hall, one parlor, one kitchen, one 


buttery, one larder with a dairy house; 
also one chamber and three cellars. In 
the second story, eight chambers with 
four closets and three garrets.”’ 

In Evelyn’s lament for the simpler 
ways of home-life in the country before 
the Restoration, he speaks of the sturdy 
oaken furniture, now after three cen- 
turies have past, as sturdy as when he 
himself used it. He might well feel that 
he himself had understood the case. He 
wrote at a time when walnut was be- 
ginning to supersede oak and his knowl- 
edge of wood undoubtedly told him of 
its much less durable quality. Many in 
England are still sitting upon the 
straight upright chairs of Charles II 
with their caned seats and backs, and 
walnut frames carved with the crown 
and the Tudor rose; and the worm of 
time has made greater inroads on their 
stability than it could do on the black 
oak of the earlier century. 

The Stuarts expected and obtained 
greater ease and elegance in their house 
furnishing. Chairs were scarce in 
Elizabeth’s day and Evelyn, speaking of 
old-fashioned furniture, makes no allu- 
sion to them. The straight, low-backed 
arm-chairs of Henry VIII do not sug- 
gest comfort and in the houses of the 
rich, the Tudor chairs were X-shaped, a 
design imported from Italy. The oak- 
joint stool being portable was greatly in 


Few could afford to import Caen stone. 

A description of Sayes Court, the property of Sir Richard 
3rowne, Evelyn’s father-in-law, a typical Essex manor house 
of the period: “A long, low house, two stories high, with mul- 
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Chippendale bezique table 


Before its sale by 





Chippendale table with knife urns of a later date 


for purposes of hospitality. 
on the oak-gate tables. 
standing about for backgammon and chess board. 
sturdy carved oak and walnut furniture the striped Turkey 
carpet, the velvet cushions, the wainscoted old-fashioned tapes- 
try hung walls, the leaping fire of great logs under carved 
stone mantel, the shining brass and silver andirons, the great 
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use and for more formal use there were 
stools covered with silk and brocade, 
copies no doubt of the French tabou- 
rettes, and which later on, covered with 
the same material as other hangings, 
became part of the bedroom furnishing. 
The Stuart housewife had many varie- 
ties of chairs, all very wide in the seat 
and straight in the back and cushions 
for them were plentiful. 

Cromwell tried to revert to the un- 
compromising chair of the Sixteenth 
Century, and to banish ease as well as 
beauty of form. But the Restoration 
restored such luxuries and conveniences 
as had already existed, adding others. 
The long day chair of walnut wood with 
adjustable back, well cushioned, would 
not have been uncomfortable. 

The shovel-board table admired by 
Evelyn then gave place in most houses 
to the solid, handsome, Elizabethan 
table with its lemon-shaped carved legs 
and often inlaid surface. In some cases 
these were draw tables, which by a me- 
chanical contrivance, could be extended 
There were tapestry table covers 
There were also good solid tables 
With the 


brass scuttles and the silver sconces, the 
parlor of our English foremothers must 
have rejoiced their hearts while sitting 
at their spinning wheels or their em- 
broidery frames of a winter’s night. 

Linseed oil and plenty of elbow- 
grease must have been used to combat 
the dust and damp fogs of old England. 

The oak chests held those of the 
housewife’s own clothes which there 
was not room enough to bestow in the 
diminutive closet of her own room. The 
household linen was also stored here 
and even sometimes her money and 
valuables, until the banking system was 
introduced into England by the Dutch 
at the end of the century. The oak 
chest in a modern home has often sunk 
to the level of superior “glory holes” 
for all possessions she does not know 
quite what to do with. 

One of the most important pieces of 
furniture to the medieval housewife and 
which was also used in Tudor and 
Jacobean houses was the “livery” cup- 
board. This was merely an oak stand 
much like a modern dinner wagon and 
was used for the server to set down the 
dishes before taking them to the board. 
Later, the shelves were closed with per- 
forated panels to let in the air, and they 
were used to hold the broken meat set 
aside after dinner for the use of the 


poor. The French word “Livrée,” de- 








fined as the delivery of a thing that is given, is the origin of 
“Livery.” 

“Liveries, as they were called, were also served out for all 
night. For, with supper at five, and no other meal until the 
dinner the following midday, the weakly might suffer.” Some- 
times the livery cupboard was placed in the guest chamber 
just as thoughtful hostesses of nowadays provide their guests 
with a biscuit tin. 

The development of the sideboard out of a mere trestle 
which afterwards became a long, low cupboard, and of the 
Jacobean chest of drawers out of the oak chest which first had 
a drawer placed under it, and was presently hoisted upon 
turned and twisted legs and continued to grow in height and 
ornament until it became the “Tallboy” of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, makes an interesting study for one who cares to pursue 
its evolution. 

The heavy, low, four-post bedstead was one of the important 
features in a Tudor or Jacobean ménage. Its elaborately 
carved back was sometimes fastened into the wall behind and 
its low, heavy ceiling was supported by massive carved posts 
standing away from the bed, so that it was as solid and fixed 
as any other furniture so much admired by Evelyn. The head 
of the bed was often adorned by monograms of husband and 
wife. 

In the Seventeenth Century another type of bedstead was 
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introduced in France and few of the larger houses were with- 
out one or two of these. The frames and posts were all in 
one of beechwood and they were very much taller than the 
oak bedsteads. The tall, slender posts, the tester, the cornice, 
and the ceilings were all upholstered with the same material as 
the curtains, quilts and valance, as were two stools which 
stood at the foot of the bed. The most magnificent of these 
was that occupied by James I at Knole, which is hung with 
gold and silver tissue. 

The best bed was invariably left to the widow. There were 
plainer oak bedsteads in Jacobean days which had neither posts 
nor ceilings but neatly paneled, low backs. There were also 
the truckle-bed for the body servant or retainer. 

There was one other bed which has happily disappeared. 
This was the mourning bed, hung entirely in black, probably 
black velvet, not even the sheets, in the case of a widow, being 
white, and the walls of the room and all the furniture were 
draped in an equally gloomy fashion. It was not until the 
close of this century that a young widow in the country was 
permitted to have a white sheet, because she was ill and could 
not bear the black cloth. It was the habit to lend the mourn- 
ing bed round the family and among neighbors, for it was not 
supposed that every family could afford so proud a possession. 

About the middle of the Seventeenth Century pendulum 
clocks were invented to supersede the old water clock. 








THE ARCHITECT 


AND THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


By SAMUEL HOWE 


OR a time, our architects have concerned themselves with 

the study of the country house, seeking to solve the prob- 
lem upon paper or by means of well-constructed models. 
To-day this is changed. And the change is due, perhaps, to 
the fact that some of the more fortunate have grown with 
the country and by a wholesome appreciation of the delights 
of country life have been so inspired by its appeal as to 
broaden and deepen their architectural vision. It is now a 
question of living in the open country, rich with meadow and 
woodland, year in, year out, of studying the country as well 
as the problem from an architectural viewpoint. In other 
words, the problem is attacked from the ground up, rather 
than from the office down. The architect has been forced to 
readjust himself. He has realized that it is no longer incum- 
bent upon him to confine the largest share of his attention to 
the treatment of openings, that is, to the size, position and 
shape of windows and doors, but to give to the plan and 
therefore to the roof more thought. This has led to an im- 
provement in building materials, a more complete and broader 
study of the site, cf its possibilities and outlook, so that, 
speaking frankly, our architect has become painter, and, after 
a fashion, with certain limitations and qualifications, a material 
man. 

Brick, concrete and the surface rendering of stucco upon 
frame, wire lathe or walling of any description bear witness 
to the restoration of building material to its former exalted 
position. Economy (the desire to make a dollar go as far as 
possible) has had a clarifying influence upon the work. The 
architect is broader, bigger, more modern, more serviceable, 
more obedient to the needs of the living. At the same time, 
he is by no means forgetful of the vital principles of academic 
conceptions. He adapts them to daily requirements, re- 


translating them, reforming them to the changed order, and 
ennobles himself in the translation. 


The little word, texture, 


assumes to-day a new importance to the practicing architect. 
The same may be said of the word, color; to him it is more 
potent than ever before. His attention is still centered upon 
form, upon outline of moldings, upon projections and upon 
the mysterious quality known as proportion. 

The work of today is improved because it is more restful 
and soothing. It has more rhythm, balance and scale. It is 
not too far removed from the material itself, or from the 
reasonable ambitions of a self-respecting people. Our country 
houses are improving greatly because they are more English 
in their plan—in its adaptation to the site. Our roof lines 
are more carefully studied. Our chimneys are larger, higher, 
better centered and balanced. Our window and door open- 
ings are studied from within as well as from without. 

A long and, for the most part, a peaceful and unconscious 
conflict has been going on for years between the academic and 
the stately, the traditional and homely, or as it might be 
termed, the direct and romantic types of country house. The 
first pointing to the limited use of a few materials in a digni- 
fied manner, the other to a free employment of materials of 
many descriptions, each singularly adapted to its specific 
purpose. Perhaps, since it is well to salute the standard by 
naming the man closely associated with it, I may venture to 
speak of the work of Mr. Luytens, because of its prominence 
and because it is better to associate a principle with a living 
man than to discuss it academically. 

We are no longer afraid of big wall surfaces, because in 
many cases Nature covers the walling with her rich mantling 
of creepers, a delightfully fantastic interweaving. 

It is splendid to think that into the hands of the architect 
has, today, been thrust the shining sword of truth, that he 
has been forced by the study of craftsmanship to realize the 
exalted privilege of so designing as to invite the humblest as 
well as the most noble materials to assume a prominent place. 
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THE HOME OF DR. G. B. PHILHOWER, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
Armstrong and De Gelleke, Architects 






























SOME LOS ANGELES BOOKPLATES 


PERCEPTION of the need of a bookplate is slowly grow- 
ing among book-loving Californians, north and south, and 
with results more tangible than is commonly supposed. 


The first magazine in the United States 
devoted to the subject of bookplates was 
edited and published by Mr. Sheldon 
Cheney of Berkeley. It was a bibelot 
among the miniature magazines and we 
mourned its passing into other hands and 
to another state. . To promote a general 
knowledge and interest, exhibitions of 
bookplates have been held at many points 
within the past five years, the two most 
notable being those given by the Cali- 
fornia Book-Plate Society of San Fran- 
cisco and The Art Committee of The Fri- 
day Morning Club of Los Angeles. 

Incredible as it may seem to ex libris 
societies and bookish savants, there are 
yet among us many readers and genuine 
lovers of books who do not know what a 
bookplate is nor just how it is used, albeit 
they remember their grandfather’s front 
door bore a silver name-plate, the elegance 
and appropriateness of which they never 
doubted. To them, these explanative 
words. 


The fashion of bookplates is old enough to be called ancient 
(the origin being attributed to Japan, not to Egypt nor Phoe- 
nicia, in this case!) and it is a fascinating fashion of many 


sides, concerning which long shelves of 
books have been written. 

Primarily, a bookplate is a label to paste 
on the inside front cover of a book (not on 
the fly-leaf), to denote ownership. But a 
plainly printed name-label is not enough in 
our Twentieth Century, even for the su- 
perlatively democratic, no matter if the 
label were printed in Jensen letters of the 
Fifteenth Century Venetians or in the 
“golden type” designed by William Morris. 

The ideal bookplate must be an easily 
deciphered mark of ownership; it must be 
decorative in a properly conventionalized 
way rather than in a way that is merely 
photographic; and it must be individual. 
Designs are broadly classed as armorial and 
are numerous ways of reproducing them. 


Of course American citizens, even those whose ancestors 


were entitled to bear a coat-of-arms, 
have nothing to do with armorial book- 
plates nor other aristocratic insignia. If 
one insists upon a heraldic device, then 
the coat-of-arms should be of secondary 
importance and treated merely as a part 
of the design. From my point of view 
it is ridiculous and pathetic to see use 
made of a coat-of-arms by an American 
woman on her letter paper, her limousine 
and her bookplate. Among women, only 
a queen regnant is entitled to the use 
of a coat-of-arms. But argument is 
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nearly always futile and ignorance of even The Primer of 
Heraldry is very general. So we continue to see women (also 
men) in every section of our republic making use of some 


coat-of-arms, shield, crest, motto, helmet 
and mantling, with a conscious dignity 
wholly unwarranted. 

Californians are all nature-lovers and 
only a multiplicity of beautiful themes 
makes one hesitate in choosing a motif 
for a bookplate. Favorite landscapes, 
trees, flowers, recreations, inspire designs 
endless in variation. Perhaps half the 
bookplates in California today show an 
orange or a live oak tree and who would 
have it otherwise? Are they not more 
decorative than the hackneyed book-pile 
and lamp-of-knowledge? 

If one chooses to have some incident 
of family or personal history appear on 
his bookplate (such as descendants of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans and Spanish Col- 
onists and our Forty-niners are naturally 
proud of), then commission must be en- 
trusted to a master designer in black-and- 
white who knows how to draw the human 
figure. Owing to a merciless reproduc- 


tion process, the one most commonly used, every weak and 





pictorial and there 
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uncertain line and the faulty massing of the black will seem 
over-emphasized when you look at the finished bookplate. 
Certain defects may be overcome sometimes by having the de- 


sign drawn twice or four times the size 
of the finished bookplate. Then again, 
much delicacy may be lost in the reduction 
process. It is safest, wisest, to omit the 
figure from all designs not given to an in- 
disputable draughtsman with some feeling 
for design, for books. Edwin A. Abbey, 
in a lifetime crowded with tremendously 
important work, did not disdain designing 
bookplates for bookish friends like Ed- 
mund Gosse and Brander Mathews. 

A design is reproduced in many ways. 
An engraved plate is the most expensive 
and the zinc-etched plate the cheapest. To 
many discriminating critics, the most fitting 
bookplate is one printed from a wood-block. 


The copper-engraved plates rub and smut in the course of 
time, like visiting cards unprotected by tissue papers. 
of the best British designs, by such artists as Ralph Calde- 


Many 


cott, Walter Crane, Anning Bell, Jessie 
King and W. Strang, seem made ex- 
pressly for the wood-block, although they 
have ended as zinc-etchings. 

The Germans are using many colored 
bookplates, printed in colors as primary 
and as thin as our labels on canned 
peaches. It is not understood why this 
is so, when the lithographers of Ger- 
many lead all. The figure, undraped, 
seems to be the motif that is chief favor- 
ite among the Austrians, Germans and 
French. Naturally, the British are 
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given to armorial designs. 
But the landscape-pictor- 
ial bookplate originated 
in England and_ their 
modern pictorials seem 
more delightfully bookish 
and beautiful than those 
of any other European 
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country. Gleeson White, 


in his too brief lifetime, made use of about twenty-four dif- 
ferent bookplates, Many of the foreign bookplates are printed 
in two or three sizes, the smallest being sometimes about an F. 


inch square and the largest about six by ten inches. 





Dr. John R. Haynes, 
Samuel T. Clover, 


Eleanor Banning (designed by Rob Wagner) 
Charles F. Lummis (designed by Elmer Wachtel), 
W. and Grace H. Blanchard (de- 
signed by Mrs. Blanchard), 
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The Los Angeles bookplates 
appearing with this article are 
nearly all zincographs and by 
Los Angeles designers. Only 
one (the music-plate of the 
writer) is a woodcut. The dis- 
tinction of having the only plate 
in Los Angeles engraved by the 
late Edwin D. French, chief of 
American engravers, is that of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Burn- 
ham. Also, be it known, Mrs. 
Burnham has one of the best 
and largest private collections 
of bookplates in the country, 


Eugene Germain (designed by Kathryn 

Rucker), 

Cordelia Noble Day (designed by Anne 

Robertson), 

Henry A. Coit (designed by Frederick 

Spenceley ). 

The writer has been unable to dis- 
cover in Los Angeles, an amazingly 
prosperous city with a population ex- 
ceeding 500,000, where the streets are 
unpleasantly crowded with expensive 
motor-cars and where there are many 
valuable private libraries and thousands 
of persons whose standing demands a 
visiting-card, anything like a fair num- 





east or west. 


Among other Los Angeles bookplates of distinctive inter- 


est may be mentioned those owned by the following: 
Dr. Walter Lindley, 






































ber of bookplates. 


as would be scorned by 
the trustees of a New England 
village); and our many large 
clubs have no bookplates at all. 

To offset this, many of our 
youngest citizens, whose birth- 
day-cakes are not entitled even to 
five candles, are the owners of 
bookplates that are ideal. The 
meanings of these are being ab- 
sorbed, along with the rhythm of 
their Mother Goose melodies and 
the extra good care necessary for 
all the little books that are book- 
plated. 

So, for the years that are com- 
ing, there is hope in our city for 
all the visible and decorative 
marks of an everyday, a beauti- 
fully modern culture, when we 
shall be equally “busy and pros- 
perous,” of course, but less lim- 
ited of vision and less indifferent, 
and less preoccupied. 
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The worst possible examples seem to 
be owned by the public libraries (such 
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OLD lacquer in its various forms is 

perhaps the richest and most beautiful 
of all. It varies from the great masses of 
design used in high relief, which is called 
takamakiye, to a decoration which is level 
with the background known as hiramakiye, 
and this again is made to lose itself imper- 
ceptibly, blending into the deep richness of 
the dark ground. Giobu is that variety 
which has small flakes of gold leaf laid on 
an irregular ground, which is covered with 
a deep red lacquer. This surface is then 
rubbed perfectly flat, making visible the gold 
beneath, which looks iridescent from the 
irregularity of its depth beneath the surface. 
Togidashi is a very intricate process, in 
which the design has no hard outline, the 
pattern being often left blurred and the sur- 
face rubbed down until the gold design is 
brought out luminously beneath the glaze. 
Another variety is called chinkinbori, the 
design being incised upon a ground gener- 
ally black and filled in with gold. This 
Japanese method of working is of compara- 
tively recent date, having been borrowed 
from the Chinese, and it reminds one of a 
beautiful etching, so sharply drawn yet so 
freely expressed. 

Mother-of-pearl and other iridescent 
shells are also employed for lacquer em- 
bellishment, either inserted irregularly or 
cut into required shapes and held in place 
by lacquer. The whole surface is then cov- 
ered with a number of coats of lacquer, 
the brilliant coloring of the pearl being ex- 
posed by grinding away the lac. Gold and 
colored designs are also often included in 
the same piece. Added to these are many 
other varieties, some combining several 
forms, yet each keeping its own individu- 


ality. 
The designs, themselves, have their 
special significance, sometimes depicted 


with the greatest detail, sometimes por- 
trayed with a few suggestive lines, but the 
subjects are generally gathered from some 
historical event, some romance or myth of 
national interest, or else the artist goes 
straight to nature for inspiration and in- 
stinctively selects that which lends itself 
best to decoration. 

There were a number of articles upon 
which the Japanese lavished their best ef- 
forts—of the larger pieces there were the 
suzuribako, or writing-cases, the kobako, 
or box of the incense game which included 
a cabinet to hold the incense, the perfume 
box and counter box, besides the sage-ju, a 
picnic box which held a number of smaller 
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Old Lacquer 


By HANNAH TACHAU 


boxes, trays of various sizes, and the saké 
bottle. There were also fans, mirror cases, 
cabinets and oblong boxes which resemble 
glove cases, but which in reality were used 
in Japan to carry letters. There was the 
pretty custom of placing the letter within a 
charming box, which was tied with an im- 
posing silken cord, and a servant was then 
dispatched to take it to its destination. 
Sometimes the answer was returned in the 
same box, sometimes the recipient of the 
letter substituted one of his own, or occa- 
sionally, when the missive came from a 
nobleman, the box was accepted as a gift. 
Very few of such boxes, however, have 
found their way out of Japan. 

But the most inimitable of all lacquer 
work was reserved for the inro, the little 
medicine or perfume box of exquisite 
workmanship, which hanging from the 
girdle by a silken cord, formed a necessary 
part of a gentleman’s attire. Upon this 
limited surface, the artist deigned to de- 
vote his best achievements, and indeed few 
objects are more enchanting to look upon or 
to handle than a very fine inro, satiny in 
texture, rich in ornamentation, yet always 
maintaining a certain reserved simplicity. 
Its three or four little compartments are so 
wonderfully constructed that they are often 
invisible, no one suspecting their presence 
unless they are taken apart. 

Unlike most works of art, lacquer pieces 
are seldom signed by the artist, but some- 
times inros bear the name of their maker, 
either worked in with the design, or hidden 
away inside or in a corner of the box. 
Artists of distinction had their own charac- 
teristic way of embodying their name in 
their work. Old and new lacquer have 
their distinct differences, which can only be 
recognized after close study and frequent 
comparison. Modern lacquer has an odor 
which takes years of exposure to the air 
to dissipate. Old lac has a different dry 
scent which is very characteristic but diffi- 
cult to describe. It also possesses a crisp- 
ness of outline in the design which is often 
blurred and uncertain in more modern pro- 
ductions, and all really old pieces almost 
always show some wear on the bottom and 
at the corners. . The gold of good speci- 
mens never tarnishes, and the brilliant lac- 
quered surface is not liable to scratches, 
while the inferior quality is easily muti- 
lated. Through the sense of touch one can 
learn to detect an original ground, for it is 
always cold and hard, the color, too, is 
another indication of age. These compari- 
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sons of old and new lac, which are always 
of interest and use to the collector, are the 
observations of connoisseurs and those who 
have made a study of this art. 

Through the East India Company, a 
great deal of merchandise from China and 
Japan was brought to the European mar- 
kets, among which were a limited number 
of lacquer pieces and soon the craze for 
lacquer furniture became overwhelming. 
Madame de Pompadour and Marie An- 
toinette paid fabulous prices for specimens 
which they had mounted and utilized in 
various ways. The latter’s collection is 
still in the Louvre. In England, the taste 
for lacquer furniture continued throughout 
the greater part of the Eighteenth Century, 
and was especially popular during the 
reigns of William and Anne and the first of 
the Georges. 

From the East came large chests and 
cabinets, and also panels made for Occiden- 
tal use which were inserted and used in the 
production of furniture, though the design 
was often mutilated in the course of con- 
struction. Occasionally, furniture that 
was manufactured in England, France or 
Holland, was taken back to Japan to be lac- 
quered. The difficulties of importation did 
not seem to diminish its demand, and grad- 
ually the available supply became so inade- 
quate that the western artists tried their 
skill, imitating Oriental methods. 

But this early English work suggested 
highly varnished paint and the western 
artist was not successful in reproducing the 
brilliant, hard ground which is the real 
beauty of Japanese lacquer, and instead of 
the rich gold dust used for a background, 
or as decoration, inferior metal powder was 
substituted in these English productions. 

At one period, walnut and oak furniture 
lost all claim to popularity, so to gain it a 
modish look, lacquer decoration was ap- 
plied, but the large open grain of oak 
proved impossible as a foundation for lac- 
quer, the results being far from beautiful 
or artistic. During the middle half of the 
Eighteenth Century, however, the passion 
for Chinese forms was further stimulated 
by Chippendale and other designers of the 
time. Many of these shapes were quite 
suitable for lacquer decoration, and some 
of Sheraton’s models were specifically de- 
signed for this purpose. 

Lacquer artists had also become much 
more highly skilled so that some very com- 
mendable examples. were produced at this 
time. 

















The grandchild of Mrs. Logan 


O the courtesy of one of our fore- 

most art dealers I owe my meeting 
with that artist who has revived the 
subtle charm of wax portraiture. 

Miss Ethel Francis Mundy studied 
under well-known teachers of art for 
many years, but it remained for her to 
find through the influence of a trip 
abroad the real medium of her unusual 
talents. 

Wax portraiture has existed since the 
days of Egyptian greatness. Greek art- 
ists there, we are told, applied powdered 
colors with rush brushes to slats of 
cedar wood covered with wax, into 
which coating the color could easily be 
worked, when the sun’s rays had soft- 
ened the wax. Lysistratus in the time 
of Alexander the Great made small busts 
in colored wax. There is an old wax 
form of Queen Elizabeth in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, gorgeously attired, which 
was carried in the procession at her fu- 
neral. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, there are numerous 
examples of that art. To the Wallace 
collection (some fifty-odd, many by 
Percy, the most interesting of English 
artists in that medium), and to the Cluny 
Museum in Paris, Miss Mundy gives 
the credit for her interest and sympathy 
in her work. Also, in Italy, she saw 
many other models of interest and, in 
fact, to this trip abroad she gives the 
full credit of all awakened sense to 
the great loveliness of the world in wax 
portraiture. 

With an eminent chemist in London 
she studied the chemical qualities to be 
introduced in order to make her wax 
durable, and the colors unfading. And 
she keeps the secret, which is undoubt- 
edly very just. 


WAX PORTRAITS 
BY ETHEL MUNDY 


By PHILLIDA WILLIAM 


Pasterino, of Italy, has been accredit- 
ed with his own discovery of the treat- 
ment of this wax paste in portraying the 
hair and skin, and it was handed down 
to his successors. In Germany, Caspar 
Hardy’s work in wax greatly interested 
Goethe. 

After her return to this country, Miss 
Mundy’s work became at once talked 
about. The interest is greatly enhaneed 
because to the delicacy of touch she 
brings such a gift of taste as to enable 
her to portray in her miniatures much 





Miss Dorothy Kean 


of the personality and character of her 


models. 

It is interesting, too, to think of this 
art’s revival by so charming an Ameri- 
can, after its slumber of 100 years. 





Miss Emily Mundy 





Helen Nettler 


The elusive charm of color, pose, ac- 
tion, one might almost say, make Miss 
Mundy’s work more than _ interesting. 
Hler portraits are real bits of character 
painting in all their loveliness of color 
and design. 

During a recent visit in Boston many 
Colonial wax portraits were brought to 
her to be mended; some for a lace frill 
to be patched, some a restored eyebrow, 
some a little touch on the skirt or bodice, 
and in Newport a portrait of George III 
Was given a nose. 

One tool of steel, several orange sticks 
cut as they are needed in different shapes 
are the instruments used. 

One seldom sees a wicker chair used 
as an artistic seat for a model, but wicker 
lends itself to soft tans and browns and 
one’s eyes are opened to new qualities 
in that ordinary variety of seat when 
seen in Miss Mundy’s work. 

A member of the Royal Miniature So- 
ciety of London on a recent visit to 
America saw and admired Miss Mundy’s 
work, and having obtained permission to 
take three specimens to exhibit in Lon- 
don, that society elected her, at the fol- 
lowing meeting, a member. 

What Mr. Hunneker says of another 
artist may well be applied here: ‘She 
is a realist though a mystic in tempera- 
ment. The conjunction not being rare 
in this materialistic age; because your 
true mystic abhors the vague. With 
crystalline clearness his vision embraces 
the remote and beautiful things of the 
world about him. And certainly the 
life of the spirit is equally real. The 
mystic is an eminently practical clair- 
voyant in spiritual things, which adds to 
the very intensity of his inward vision. 
The commonplace is freighted with sur- 
prises in the expression of character.” 











MY NEW HOUSE 
Every closet in the house is to 


Mrs. A. 
have a small window and an electric light. 


Mrs. B. A trash chute from all the floors 
down to the cellar will be built into our 
house. 

Mrs. C. I want a back opening to my re- 
frigerator so that it can be filled from the 
back porch. 

Mrs. D. Built in urider the shelves in my 
linen closet there will be a cedar chest for 
storing clothes. 

Mrs. E. The switch for the electric light 
in our cellar will be set at the head of the 
cellar stairs. 

Mrs. F. One end of our cellar will be shut 
off as a cold room for meat and vege- 
tables in winter. 

Mrs. G. We expect to build a clothes 
chute opening from the bathroom and 
leading into the cellar laundry bin. 

Mrs. H. Our plans call for several up- 
stairs sleeping porches, roofed, screened 
and curtained, with high railings. 

Mrs. I. My kitchen sink is going in a 
place where there can be two draining 
boards instead of the inconvenient one. 

Mrs. J. As a practical help in an inele- 
gant problem—Bury the garbage can un- 
derground, with a top lifted by foot pres- 
sure. 

Mrs. K. I shall have window-slides put in 
the walls between pantry and kitchen and 
pantry and dining-room, to save carry- 
ing. 

Mrs. L. There will be a small closet in 
our bathroom for soap, towels and such 
things, its upper part made into a locked 
medicine cabinet. 

Mrs. M. In my kitchen you will see a 
thousand hooks—more or less—so that 
everything may be hung up out of the 
way and yet be within easy reach. 

Mrs. N. I hope to dispense with a coal 
range in my kitchen, using gas or elec- 
tricity for fuel, and heating the kitchen 
by a pipe from the basement heater. 

Mrs. O. When our new range is put in, 
there is to be a dump under the firebox, 
so that accumulated ashes may be 
dropped directly into a can in the cellar. 

Mrs. P. The lower sash of our bathroom 
window will be of ground glass and will 
reach several inches higher than usual, 
thus doing away with the sash curtains. 

Mrs. Q. Practically all my kitchen win- 
dows will be set high in the wall—a gen- 
erous row of them—leaving room for 
furniture of all shapes and giving plenty 
of light. 


THE HOUSE CONVENIENT 


And What It Should Contain 


Mrs. R. We are putting a small lavatory 
and children’s coat closet in the back hall 
—they are to enter from school or play 
by the back hall door and “clean up” be- 
fore appearing. 

Mrs. S. In my linen room I shall have 
some cubby-holes like long, shallow draw- 
ers, their fronts dropping outward, from 
catch fastenings, so that I can see their 
contents quickly. 

Mrs. T. I am going to have my kitchen 
table and sink built at least thirty-five 
inches high, instead of the usual height— 
which for most women necessitates con- 
stant bending over the work. 

Mrs. U. We are planning sleeping porch- 
es, too, and we are warned that we must 
build the doors wide enough to allow a 
cot to be pulled through easily, and to 
have double doors, opening inward 

Mrs. V. The swinging doors between 
kitchen, pantry and dining-room in our 
new house are to swing open down the 
middle—instead of at the side—so that 
the maid may go through in either di- 
rection. 

Mrs. W. I dream of a broad, shady porch 
set at some back corner of the house, 
vine-covered, and not too far from the 
kitchen, where we may have meals oc- 
casionally in hot weather. 

Mrs. X. The ironing board in our laun- 
dry will be hinged to the wall, where it 
may be hooked up out of the way when 
not needed, and quickly let down on its 
swinging stand when put into use. 

Mrs. Y. My kitchen table will have no 
waste space to shame me. Every cubic 
inch, save what is needed for foot room, 
will be utilized for drawers, bins and 
cupboards—and the top will be of zinc. 

Mrs. Z. The flour barrel in my kitchen 
will be set on the inside of the door to 
the lower part of the cupboard, on a 
frame of wooden strips, screwed secure- 
ly, so that it swings into usefulness and 
out of sight. 

Mrs. Etc. My new house will be equipped 
with a Handy Husband, a Tool Chest, 
and a Perfect Willingness to spend odd 
moments putting in the conveniences that 
the builders—and I—forgot. 

Elisabeth C. Moore. 


THE KITCHEN 


F all the rooms in the house, the kitchen 

should receive the most careful atten- 
tion, both for sanitary reasons and the com- 
fort of the one, be she mistress or maid, 
who spends most of her time there. 
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One cannot be kept too scrupulously 
clean, or have its various utensils and be- 
longings too handy and comfortable. Don’t 
be afraid to install a rocking chair where 
a few minutes of rest may be taken while 
waiting for the water to boil, or looking up 
a receipt. You will accomplish far more in 
the course of the day for those few seconds 
of idle time—or the kitchen girl, either, for 
the matter of that. Remember that ten 
minutes of absolute relaxation, in the right 
time, may save an hour or two of headache 
or “nerves” later on. 

Be sure that each article of furniture is 
so fashioned that it can be kept clean to the 
utmost corner—wiped out, and free from 
dust. Let simplicity and convenience be 
the keynote. Do away with dark corners 
and musty cupboards, and bring in the fresh 
air and sunshine as abundantly as possible. 
The simpler the room, and the fewer the 
furnishings, compatible with utility and con- 
venience, the better. Don’t tack pictures 
and flowers up on walls and cupboards, as 
is sometimes seen in a kitchen. They are 
but dust catchers and germ breeders. Let 
the walls be clear and clean. 

Painted walls, or walls covered with oil- 
cloth are preferable to paper; and the oil- 
cloth can be applied in the same way as 
paper—with a heavy flour paste. It can 
readily be seen that, from the point of clean- 
liness, it has much to recommend it, as walls 
can then be washed or wiped as often as 
occasion requires. A pure white gives a 
sense of cleanliness that is at once restful 
and invigorating ; or soft tones of yellow or 
blue are clean and restful to the eye. If 
you have not a hardwood floor do not for- 
get that oilcloth is kept clean much more 
easily than the bare floor. 

Above all, don’t be afraid of using plenty 
of water day in and day out, and occasion- 
ally a good disinfectant about the water 
pipes and drains. See that the ventilation 
is good, and that no decaying bits of food 
are left about in corners or on shelves. Use 
a thing while it is fresh, or else throw it 
away. Try and plan for only what is 
needed. In this lies the only true economy. 
Much sickness is caused by eating food, 
particularly fruit, that is not quite fresh. 

AND—of prime importance—make it a 
rule that the mistress of the kitchen match 
the kitchen itself in wholesome neatness 
and cheerfulness. Teach her to go about 
her work with a song; to keep her face 
smiling, and her heart true. Then the 
kitchen will serve a twofold purpose. 

L. D. Stearns. 
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As oad ane Q ie jon! 


Burlington Venetian Blinds 


will make your porch a shady, airy summer resort with such 
perfect privacy that you can eat, sleep and live in the health- 
giving open air. The upper slats can be adjusted to admit 
light, while the lower slats are closed to shut out sun and 
gaze of passers-by. casily lowered and raised. 

When you install Burlington Venetian Blinds, you will 
need Burlington “First Quality’? Window Screens (inside and 
outside) and Screen Doors with Rust-proof Wire Cloth. 

Burlington Patent Inside Sliding Blinds take the place of 
old-style folding blinds. 

Write for Interesting Free Booklet 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co., 331 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 














VERITABLE mint 
tion on bulb planting and bulb 
care will be found in the 1914 issue of 


of informa- 


Thorburn’s Bulb Catalog. 

Register your name for a copy now. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 

53 Barclay St. New York 

















lighting everywhere follows the 
evening glow’’ 
THE extraordinary wearing 
quality of the Gaumer fin- 
ish is as well known as the 
artistic beauty of Gaumer 
designs. A special electro- 
plating process enables us to 
guarantee 


GAUMER 


Hand Wrought 


Lighting Fixtures 


When you purchase, ask your 
dealer for the Guarantee 
Tag which goes with every 
indoor Gaumer fixture. It entitles 
you to refinish without charge 
should the fixture show discoloration 
or corrosion under any ordinary 
conditions. 


** Gaumer 


\s experts on lighting fixtures we 
shall be glad to advise you at any 
time. © Write for portfe lio showing 
newest designs for various rooms. 
q 


Address Dept. B. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO. 
22d and Wood Streets, Philadelphia 


EC LIGHTING FIXTURES | 
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For framing timbers (sills, studding, rafters, braces) the “bones” of you building; where strength and durability 

are essential; for siding and exterior finish where weather-proof quality is  sounaener | for interior finish where 

beauty of grain is foremost; for flooring where the mechanical wear of weig t and friction must be encountered; 
for all these uses there is no better lumber than Douglas Fir * ight All-Utility Wood.”’ 


Build Complete With One Wood Only! 











You can do so profitably, economically and beautifully by using 











The reason for this is that Douglas Fir ideally combines the 4 fundamental requisiles of a building timber, namely, 
GREAT STRENGTH—LIGHT WEIGHT—EXTREME DURABILITY—BEAUTIFUL GRAIN 


It is so strong and light in weight that it is considered by leading railway companies as the 
ideal timber for building freight cars and is used for that purpose in enormous quantities. 


Its durability has been fully proven in great packing houses and similar buildings where the alternating 
‘wet and drv’’ conditions are most trying and in thousands of houses in the West where it is the favorite wood 
for house siding, porch flooring and other exposed uses. 


Its beauty for interior finish is instantly evident to the observer and it is used for finish in many of the 
finest houses, office buildings, clubs and hotels, in the country. 


The U.S. Government says in Forest Service Bulletin No. 88—‘‘Douglas Fir may perhaps be considered as 
the most important of American woods. Though in point of production it ranks second * ¥ ¥ the great variety 
of uses to which its wood can be put places it first.” As a matter of practical buving economy the great 
advantage of being able to buy ove wood for a complete building is obvious. Ask for our book. 


You will find it lo your very definite advantage toknow allabout Douglas Fir—‘‘ America’s Timber Giant.” 


WEST COAST LUMBER MFR’S. ASS’N., 702 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


WOLF F PLUMBING 


is extremely economical. It is an assurance 
against continuous and expensive upkeep 


Write Bath Booklet 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


Gen’! Offices: Cor. Lake & Jefferson Sts. 
Pottery: Trenton, N. J. CHICAGO 
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I use your 


Grafonola and 2. a 4 oh * 
dance records in my re- 4 i my tmpiessed wit mit: TI am using 

Bess cain will ' ae Wea Columbia dance re- i Columbia “Grand” 
earsals wit 1 COMP ete satis- 4% ia cording that I have de- Peme a Columbia ran 

faction and find your dance | cided to have you make 4 Grafonola and _ Co- 
records truly represent records for me of the f lumbia records at Castle 

the very spirit of the dances I have been ¥, House. .. They are 

lance.—A , vs te Pee lhl at | the best I have Leard 

dance.—Aunna \) wentee—loan f hy e bes ve heard. 
Pavlowa. A Sawyer. 4 —Vernon Castle. 


Pavlowa, and you too, dance 
best to the music of a 
Columbia Grafonola playing 


Columbia Dance Records 
So do Joan Sawyer, Vernon Castle, G. Hepburn Wilson, 


Julia Sanderson, Mlle. Dazie and hundreds of famous 
dancers and instructors 


rendered by sor «Four Columbia Dance Instruction Records 


instrument is of 


better tempo than Me ii ‘ ; : a t 
“that faeniga@t. by q These four Columbia Dance Instruction Records are 


the average or- | f the most novel, interesting and instructive records ever 
chestra. ; wT E ; : 2 : ees . Se ti 
penis ‘ made. ‘They teach you by spoken instructions (prepared 
Sanderson. Co s by Mr. G. Hepburn Wilson, M.B.), how to take the 
“i different steps. The instructor fairly leads you through the dance 
as he counts the steps aloud—before and with the music—the same 
as though he were your partner. Each instruc- 
tion record is 75 cents-—and on the reverse side 
is a complete dance selection well worth the 
| 75-cent price all by itself. 
G. Hepburn NX Every Columbia dealer in America is pre- 
Wilson, M. B., . pared to play these records for you and give 
acknowledged to be the you Free a copy of G. Hepburn Wilson’s 
world’s greatest teacher book—* How to Dance the Modern Dances.” 
of the modern dance, You can purchase a Columbia Grafonola for as 
supervises all Co- little as $25—on easy terms if you prefer. And all 
the way up to $500 you have a variety of different 
styles to choose from. And don’t make any mis- 
take: if it is a Columbia, it has the tone-control 
leaves at the front, which have taken the place of 
the old double-door idea. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE! All Columbia records 
will play on Victor Talking machines. Likewise 
all Columbia Grafonolas will play Victor Records. 


COLUMBIA 


Your Colum- Ler a hone Company 
bia Dance Rec- ¥ 
ords are worth their 8 e .¥% Box H 444 , Woolworth Building, 
weight in gold. Now ¥ “Ng Bumble NEW YORK 
I can do my rehearsing jpcug ." 
whenever I feel like it ad Toronto:365-367 SoraurenAvenue 
—I don’t need even {* 7 
ap ianist— . Dealers wanted where we are not active- 


Mile. Daszie. d ° ly represented. Write for particulars. $100--on easy terms 
‘ ? : Others $25 to $500 


lumbia dance 
records. 


Columbia Crafonola 
“‘Mignonette”’ 





